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Ti houghts on the Probable Termination 
of Negro Slavery in the United 
States of America. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


N the five Atlantic southern 
States, according to the last enu- 
meration, there were about eleven 
hundred and sixty thousand free in- 
habitants, and six hundred and 
thirty thousand negro slaves. A 
man of an inquisitive temper can 
hardly fail of turning often in his 
mind, a faét of so much import- 
ance, and endeavouring to trace 
the consequences that may hereafter 
tlow from so considerable a distinc- 
tion in the complexion and privi- 
leges of the people of those States. 
It may, in the first place, be ob- 
served that the free are to the slaves 
ina less proportion than /<vo to one: 
that of the whole number of people, 
more than one third are destitute of 
any right of property, except in 
their score or two of cabbages 
or turnips planted in their lord’s 
ground, and in the few trinkets 
with which they bedeck themselves 
and their wives upon holidays; are 
destitute of the benefits of educa- 
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tion; have never been supplied with 
moral or religious principles, and 
are bound to the service of masters 
who buy and sell them like cattle, 
and on whom they depend for shel- 
ter, food, cloathing, and the em- 
ployment of their time, just as the 
mules and oxen are dependant. 

Those States differ from the least 
civilized parts of Europe in various 
respects. The free-born in Livonia 
and Ingria are not, in general, so 
well instruéted as the free-born of 
Virginia and the Carolinas: but the 
serfs enjoy higher privileges than the 
negroes; partake the religion of their 
masters; are connected not with 
the person, but with the land; have 
more extensive rights of property ; 
enjoy more exemptions from labour, 
and are less restrained in chusing, 
retaining and governing their habi- 
tation and their families. The num- 
ber of serfs, moreover, is propor- 
tionably less than that of segroes. 
The comparison, therefore, is some- 
what to the disadvantage of this part 
of our country. 

One difference between Europe- 
ans and us is particularly remark. 
able. The serfs are of the same 
stock with theirlords. They sprung 
originally from the same soil; they 
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vary, in Consequence of education, 
opinion, and acquired habits, but 
not in form, lineaments, and 4ze, 
from each other. With us, circum- 
stances are widely different. In 
that conspicuous property of colour, 
we and our slaves are not different, 
but opposite; our badges of dis- 
tinction are black and white. fn 
shape and lineaments the diversity 
is very great. 

If we look away from the present 
to the future, and refleét upon the 
consequences likely to take place 
in the gradual progress of time, by 
reason of this difference of rank 
and privileges of the people, we 
shall, perhaps, concur in forming 
the following conjectures : 

. As no more slaves are import- 
ed ftom Africa, their increase, if 
any increase take place, must be by 
propagation. Various causes con- 
tribute to thwart and limit the in- 
fluence of propagation. “Fhe moral 
condition of slaves render them 
sensual, indiscriminate, and capri- 
cious; and this temper, added to 
the license which the laws of those 
States permit, with regard to their 
sexual intercourse, is adverse to 
generation. Their physical condi- 
tion is noless unfavourable. Their 
labours, if not disproportionate, are, 
without doubt, heavy, incessant, 
and unwholesome. This circum- 
stance has a two-fold tendency; 
first, to diminish births, and se- 
condly, to cut off the lives of those 
already born, either direétly in the 
parents, or indireélly by negligence 
or mistreatment in the offspring. 

One argument against prohibit- 
ing the importation of slaves into 
the West-Indies, is well known to 
have been the supposed impossibi- 
lity of supporting the stock by pro- 
pagation. Thisargument, nodoubt, 
owes some of its force to errors in 
the treatment of slaves, not neces- 
sary to the profitable use of them, 
and to those mental disquiets and 
antipathies which haunt the captive 





and the exile ; but much of its force 
must doubtless be owing to the un- 
wholesomeness of their tasks and 
their diet. 

This deleterious influence of la- 
bour is not, perhaps, very great in 
the cultivation of maize, but is fla- 
grant and excessive in the culture 
of rice, indigo, and cotton, the great 
staples of the south. These con- 
siderations will dispose us to believe 
that our stock of slaves is more in 
danger of diminution than of in- 
crease. It is at least to be presumed, 
that the increase, if any be found, 
will be slow and inconsiderable. 

2. The number of slaves will be 
lessened by continual manumissions. 
Supposing no express law or decree 
to be made lessening or removing 
the restraints upon manumission, 
it is the tendency of time to draw 
closer the ties of affection and con- 
fidence between domestic slaves 
and their lords. Captive slaves are 
generally hostile, ferocious, and re- 
fractory. ‘Fhey are governed by 
harder, and more watchful and sus- 
picious maxims, and the evils of their 
condition are at once aggravated 
and perpetuated. Slaves born and 
reared in the household, or within 
the country, are more gentle, tra¢t- 
able, and faithful. They never 
knew a condition or a country dif- 
ferent from the present ; habits of in- 
tercourse from infancy to manhood 
create mutual endearment and re- 
spect between thera and their mas- 
ters, by making them approach 
more nearly to each other in lan- 
guage, sentiments, and conduct. 
Hence not only the government of 
slaves will become more lenient, 
but the motives to giving them their 
liberty will daily multiply. 

In “America, the current of opi- 
nion sits strongly against negro ser- 


vitude. The maxims and spirit of FE 


our religion are generally supposed 
to discountenance the practice of 
slavery, and, by one seét of chris- 
tians, are believed to be wholly in- 
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compatible with it. Our moral sen- 
timents and reasonings tend like- 
wise to the same end; but, above 
all, the fundamenial rules of our 
government have a real or ap- 
parent hostility with every species of 
slavery. 

I shail not inquire whether this 
hostility be real or apparent. It is 
sufficient for my purpose to remark 
that there are many who deem ne- 
gro slavery to be expressly abolish- 
ed by our constitutions, many who 
believe that to be the virtual or 
implied meaning of our laws, and 
there are few or none who are not 
convinced that this system is pro- 
ductive of more evil than good; 
and, however they may decide up- 
on its abstract legality or equity, do 
not hesitate to condemn it as inju- 
rious to individual and national 
prosperity. ‘These opinions are 
daily gaining ground, and their 
tendencv undoubtedly is to facilitate 
manumissions. 

The great bar to manumissions, 
is the imaginary interest of proprie- 
tors. This operates, with relation 
to posterity, but with diminished 
influence: thus manumissions are 
more common by the last will of 
proprietors than by any other means. 
The trequency of these will increase 
through the influence of example, 
as well as of those principles which 
have been mentioned above. 

In what degree the number of 
slaves may be expected to diminish, 
in Consequeace of manumissions, it 
is impossible to tell. What pro- 
portion their decrease, from this 
cause, will bear to their increase 
from propagation, admitting the 
reality of that increase, might be 
the theme of intricate computations 
and inquiries. 

Domestic slavery was greatly pre- 
valent among the Romans, in the 
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height of their power. Their sys- 
tem, in this respeét, was remark- 
ably similar to ours, except in the 
employment of their slaves, which 
did not essentially differ from that 
of servants and peasants in modern 
Italy and Spain. Their manners, 
religion, and government, were far 
less favourable to manumission than 
ours, and yet a slave, in the third 
generation, was rarely known. The 
mass of peopie in the cities, the 
knights, and finally the senators 
and governors of provinces, were 
chiefly composed of the posterity of 
slaves. 

Hence, when the limits of the 
empire became stationary, and war 
no longer supplied the markets with 
captives, the people insensibly min- 
gled into one mass, with little dis- 
tinction but those of property or 
profession. The progress to this 
state of things, with us, may be 
reasonably expected to be infinitely 
more rapid, from the greater preva- 
lence of enlightened opinions, from 
the inferior proportion of the num- 
ber of slaves to that of freemen, # 
and from causes peculiar to our 
selves, which obstruct their propa- 
gation or shorten their lives. 

3- But however we determine as 
tothe absolute number of slaves, at 
any given period, it is evident that 
their relative or proportionate num- 
ber will rapidly decline. The south- 
ern States are, comparatively, de- 
serts. A few districts on the sea- 
board are planted with rice, and 
maize, and tobacco; but the wes- 
tern regions are nearly unoccupied 
except by panthers and deer. These, 
however, will quickly be stocked 
by people who will migrate hither 
from the east and north. The new 
comers will bring with them habits, 
if not opinions, incompatible with 
slavery. They will till their fields, 


* Some have computed the flaves in the Roman provinces to be half the inha- 


bitants. 
population. 


In our fouthern States it is but little more than one third of the whole 
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and stock their corn with their own 
hands. Their numbers have hither- 
to increased, and will continue to 
increase with a rapidity unexampled 
in the history of any former nation. 
The natural powers of propagation, 
to which every external circum- 
stance will be propitious, will be 
aided by the influx of strangers 
from the north. If the number of 
slaves be at present oniy one third 
of the whole, how speedily will that 
proportion sink to one fifth, one 
eighth, and even to one tenth? 

As the proportion of freemen in- 
creases, it must be expected that 
every moral cause tending to anni- 
hilate servitude, will increase in 
force. Having no interest to ob- 
struct the operation of their reason 
or humanity, the manners and 
Opinions of those who hold no 
slaves, will be likely to gain the 
ascendant over those of slave-hold- 
ers. Maxims of justice become 
popular in proportion as the oppo- 
sition between those maxims and 
the interest of individuals is re- 
moved. All the objections arising 
from expediency will lose their 
force when the disproportion be- 
tween whites and blacks is carried 
to an high degree by the rapid pro- 
gress of the new settlements. Com- 
prehensive schemes of emancipa- 
tion may possibly be dangerous 
when the number of laves is one half 
or one third of the whole; but this 
danger is annihilated when it dwin- 
dles to a fifteenth or a twentieth. . 

One may venture, upon pretty 
sure foundations, to predict the 
rate of this decrease. Supposing 
that propagation will do no more 
than keep up the present stock, 
which is the most that can be grant- 
ed, and supposing that the future 
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increase of white population be 
equal to the past, it will follow that, 
in sixty years, the slaves will not 
be more than one twenty-fifth of 
the whole. It is quite probable, 
indeed, considering the progressive 
popularity of manumission, the un- 
triendly influence of servitude on 
the multiplication of our species, 
that slavery will nearly disappear 
from the Uniied States ima less pe- 
riod than sixty years. 

It would extend this paper too 
much to investigate the grounds of 
that terror which prevails among 
us respecting negro insurrections, 
or to speculate upon the conse- 
quences which will follow from 
this slow, and gradual, but universal 
freedom of the blacks. With your 
leave, 1 shall discuss these points 
on a fugure occasion, H. L. 


EE 
Zothe Editor of the Monthly Maga’ ue. 
SIR, 


HE answer to the arithmeti- 

cal question, by Adam Work- 

man, published in your Magazine 

for August, being entirely false and 

absurd, the following true solution 

tothat question may, perhaps, not be 

unacceptable to some of your read- 
ers. Yours, &c. 

Georce Baron, 
No. 76 Pearl-street, New- Yor. 


SOLUTION. 

The reciprocals of numbers are 
reciprocally as the numbers them- 
selves, and the least numbers which 
are directly as the reciprocals of 30, 
42, and 64, are 63 35 45, and 35. 
Heace, each person’s share of the 
expense will be truly found as fol- 
lows: 


Dolls. Dolls. Cents. 
§ 1? 62,34 
_ P eQ108 

{ 12 6520 
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Tu the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 


If the following Thoughts on the Pow- 
ers of Music should appear to con- 
tain any thing new, they are mitch 
at your service. 9. 


HAT is the real source of 
the pleasure we experience 


from music? Does it arise immedi- 
ately from sensation; or is it the re- 
sult of an association of ideas? Do 
the pulses of air that fall on the ear 
while we are listening to a piece of 
music by their relative times and 
forces, excite pleasurable sensa- 
tions; or.are the pleasurable sensa- 
tions we experience, the result of 
an association between a certain 
continuation of sounds and ideas 
that afford us pleasure? In short, 
slo we derive the pleasure from the 
music, or is the music a means of 
exciting a pleasurable train of ideas? 
I believe both. ‘The mere combi- 
nation of agreeable tones, is capa- 
ble of exciting an agreeable action 
in the organ of hearing; but the 
oreatest pleasures we experience 
trom music, are probably derived 
trom associations of ideas. 

We have every reason to believe, 
that similar vibrations are produced 


in the organ of hearing, to those of 


the sounding body—I mean as to 
their times and relative forces. 
These vibrations are what consti- 
tute In us the idea of sound. 

To these vibrations we have a 
striking analogy in what have been 
called sympathetic sounds. It a string 
ot a musical instrument be struck, 


and another one be near it in uni- 
son, this second string will be 
thrown into action by the motion 
produced in the air by the vibra- 
tions of the first.* A string, how- 
ever, notin unison or concord, will 
not be thrown into action; because 
the impulses that are given to such 
a string, would not coincide with 
its vidratious; of consequence, in- 
stead of aiding, would destroy each 
other. Jf two bells be in unison 
near together, and one be struck, 
the other will yield an audible 
sound.{ These facts may serve to 
throw some light on the functions 
of the ear; but as yet physiologists 
have been unable to determine their 
proper application to the operations 
of this sense. One fact relative to 
it, however, is worthy of attention. 
The portion of the os temporis which 
contains this curious organ, is called 
apophysis petrosa, from its superior 
hardness; thus has nature formed 
it so as advantageously to receive 
and communicate vibrations. 

We may then, | think, conclude, 
with some plausibility at least, that 
simple sounds are agreeable or disa- 
greeable according as the vibrations 
they produce in tue ear arrive at, 
or are above or below +the fleasura- 
ble point of adtion, Dr. Hartley says 
they ** are pleasant in proportion to 
their loudness, provided this be not 
excessive.” If by not being exces- 
sive, he means not to pass the agree- 
able point, it cannot but be true. 
Such, in ail probability, isthe origin 
of our pleasures trom simple sounds. 
But this pleasure is but trifling in 


* This experiment may be performed in a ftriking manner, by obferving the 
following circumftances, which accidentally occurred to me. As | was playing on 
a flute near a clofed piano forte, 1 obferved that at intervals a jarring found was pro- 
duced in the piano; | found which note on the flute produced it, and could then, at 
pleafure, though the piano was fhut up, throw one of its strings into fo powerful an 
Action, that it could be diftintly heard all over the room. ‘This {tring was in uni- 
Jon with the note on the flute which fet it in motion, and owing to fome loofe wire, 
jarred very much. 1 could not make any of the other ftrings be heard by founding 


an unifon to them. 


+ From thefe facts Lord Bacon propofed to form a double mufical inftrument, fo 
that by playing one fet of ftrings of it, another fet in concord fhould be put into 


ection, This propofal has lately been carried into effect, 
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comparison to that we enjoy from 
concords. Why we derive pleasure 
from hearing concords is, however, 
a question much more difficult of 
solution. Dr. Hartley, to whose 
writings we cannot too often recur 
for a clue to guide us through the 
Jabyrinth of the mind, gives us the 
following reasons: 

“ Two musical notes sounded 
together, suppose upon an organ or 
violin, afford a greater original plea- 
sure than one, provided the ratios 
of their vibrations be suiliciently 
simple. Thus any note sounded 
with its 8th, sth, 4th, 3d major or 
minor, 6th major or minor, affords 
pleasure, the ratios being here, re- 
spectively, those of 1 to 2, 2 to 3, 
3 to 4, 4to 5, 5 to 4, 3 tos, and 
§ to 8, which are all very simple 
ones. But a note with its flat or 
sharp, 2d or 7th, or flat sth, is 
originally disagreeable. It may be 
observed, that concords seem to be 
originally pleasant in proportion to 
the simplicity of the ratios by which 
they are expressed, #. e. in the or- 
der above set down. Hence we 
may perhaps suspect, that even the 
concords were originally unpleasant 
to the ear of the child; from the ir- 
regularity of the vibrations which 
they impress upon the membrana 
iympani,®* and consequent solution 
of continuity, and that they fail at 
last within the limits of pleasure, as 
many other pains do by repetition. 
For thus those concords in which 
the ratios are simplest, would be- 
come pleasant first, and the others 
would continue to excite pain, or 
to border upon it. It is agreeable 
to this, that discords become at last 
pleasant to the ears of those that are 
much conversant in music, and 
that the too frequent recurrency of 
concords cloys.”’+ 


Such are the reasons given by 
Dr. Hartley. To these may per- 
haps be added some others deduced 
from the muscular aétion of the 
parts. Jt has been conjectured, for 
as yet any theory of the peculiar ac- 
tions of the organ of hearing can 
be little better than conjeéture, that 
a great number of small muscles 
which are found in it, are constant- 
ly employed in arranging its vibra- 
tory parts in such a manner, that 
they will vibrate in unison with 
the sounding body.} If this con- 
jecture has any foundation, may 
not a concord afford us pleasure, 
because the actions may be carrjed 
on at the same time, or without any 


variation in the length or tension of 


the vibrating body; and, on the other 
hand, a discord be disagreeable, 
because the notes of which it is 
composed cannot be given together, 
nor without a new arrangement 
of the ‘organ of hearing, and thus 
a jarring of the parts is produced 
instead of regular vibrations. A 
string in vibration will not only 
throw into aétion another string 
near it, which is in unison, but 
also one in concord. We find too 
that discords are not near so disa 

greeable to us when they are given 
in succession, as when struck to- 
gether. As thus, it is fossible the 
ear may be arranged for their re- 
ception. These, however, are but 
conjectures, and should have no 
other effeét on our minds, than to 
induce us to further investigation. 

As MELODY consists in a suc- 
cession of harmonies, our pleasures 
from it must arise from a similar 
cause. 

The pleasures arising from Arr 
are probably derived almost entirely 
from association of ideas. It is im- 
possible to convey, by words, an 


* This does not feem tobe the feat of hearing, or even necefary to it, as this mem- 
brane is fometimes ruptured without the fenfe being impaired. 

¢ Hartley on Man, Chap. I. Sect. V. prop. 65. 

¢ If this be true, how aflonifhingly rapid muft be the action of thofe mufcles, to 


accompany the various gradations of jound produced by the orator or mufician. 
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idea of what air or tune consists in. 
To be understood it must be felt. 
He who, on hearing 2 piece of mu- 
sic, has experienced all the vicissi- 
tudes of sprightliness and sadness it 
was intended to convey, May con- 
sult his feelings for a correct defini- 
tion of Ark; but he whohas not éx- 
perienced these sensations, can have 
no idea of it. There is, perhaps, 
scarce any man in existence, whose 
feelings are so callous to the influ- 
ence of musical tones, as to expe- 
tience the same sensations on hear- 
ing a pathetic Scotch ballad and one 
ot their lively dances. But why we 
feel melancholy on hearing one, and 
sprightly on hearing the other, is a 
question that is dificult of solution. 
Bacon supposes that * tunes and airs 
have in themselves some affinity 
with the affections; as merry tunes, 
doleful tunes, solemn tunes, tunes 
inclining men’s minds to pity, war- 
like tunes; so that tunes have a 
predisposition to the motion of the 
spirits.”” Doubtless there are some 
tunes which incline us to mirth, 
others that depress our spirits, some 
that ineline us to pity, some that 
give us solemn sensations, and others 
again fill our minds with ideas of 
battle, tumult and murder. But is 
it really the simple combination of 
sounds of which these airs are com- 
posed that produce these effects, 
or do they serve but as the first 
movers of a chain of associated 
ideas of which these are the termi- 
nation? I believe the latter. What 
conneétion can there possibly exist 
between a certain combination of 
sounds, and mountains, cottages 
and streams? Yet who has not heard 
of the celebrated Swiss air that is 
forbid even to be played to their 





troops in foreign service, as it 
always produces the most unre- 
strainable desire to return to their 
native country. If once heard this 
air played several umes, and after 
the first performance, when my cu- 
riosity was satisfied, it produced no 
other wish in me than that the per- 
former would change it for one 
more agreeable. With the Swiss, 
however, it is no doubt associated 
with all the scenes of pleasure he 
has enjoyed in his native land. It 
is the talisman, which, when struck, 
raises to his view the rugged but 
picturesque landscapes his country 
presents, his friends, and all re- 
gretted, because half remembered, 
pleasures of childhood.* 

Who has not heard of the won- 
ders produced among the ancient 
Greeks by the powers of music? 
Grave historians relate tales of the 
power of music over them, which 
at first view appear incredible. 
Doubtless they are much exaggerat- 
ed; but when we recolleét the man- 
ners and early education of the peo- 
ple of whom they are related, we 
need not be surprized that music 
should have produced effeéts which 
now would be attempted in vain. 
The exercises of the gymnasium, in 
which the greater part of the youth 
of this people was spent, were all 
conducted by music: their war- 
dances, their wrestlings, their sham- 
fights wereall performed tothe sound 
of musical instruments. These ex- 
ercises were the representations of 
the scenes they afterwards engaged 
in. Need we then be surprized at 
the strong associations that would 
thus be produced between certain 
airs and actions producing, when 
those airs were executed by a 


* The intrepid Swifs who guards a foreign fhore, 
Condemn’d to climb his mountain cliffs no more, 
If chance he hears the fong io fweetly wild, 
Which on thofe cliffs his infant hours beguil’d, 
Melts at the long loft fcenes that round him rife, 
And finks a martyr to repentant fkies. 


Rogers’ Pleaf. of Mem, 
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master, the most extravagant ac- 
tions? 

Almost all savage nations have 
their songs of war and peace. I 
once heard thirty chiefs of the 
Creek nation sing their war song. 
It consisted, as nearly as I can re- 
member, of three notes.* It was 
with difficalty I could resist laugh- 
ing at the sight of thirty grave men 
producing the most unmnuisical tones 
imaginable, by way of concert. To 
then), however, it doubtless recall- 
ed allthe horrors and stratagems of 
war they had ever beheld. Tothem 
therefore, it was an awful and war- 
like air: tous, who could associate 
none of their ideas with it, it was 
disagreeable and ridiculous. 

Does it then solely depend on the 
ideas we associate with an air, to 
constitute it grave or gay, solemn 
or ridiculous? Is it the circum- 
stances under which we hear it ex- 
ecuted, or the words with which 
we hear it accompanied, that es- 
tablish altogether what emotions it 
is to excite in us? Certainly not. 
There are some fzeces of music 
which we may hear under circum- 
stances perfeétly indifferent, and 
unaccompanied by words, and yet 
they will excite or depress our 
spirits, dispose us to sadness or joy. 
How then are these sensations pro- 
duced? We know not. I will, 
however, risk a -few remarks on 
them. I mean not to attempt a 
theory of our musical sensations: 
all I mean to do is to throw out a 
tew loose conjectures. 

Every person who has attended 
to the modulations of the voices of 
people under the influence of vari- 
ous passions and emotions, niust 
have observed their variety, arid the 
marked charaéters of each. In 

neer, we utter our words with 
rapidity, and the voice passes from 
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the graver to the more acute, and 
from thence back to the graver 
sounds, with the most astonishing 
celerity. We scarcely utter any 
two syllables with the same acute- 
ness, and all these changes, too, are 
performed by starts. Under the 
influence of sorrow or pity, on the 
contrary, we utter our words slow- 
ly, the voice rests for a consider- 
able time on the same note, and 
when we do change it, it is either 
tor one not far distant, or, if distant, 
to which we arrive by regularly as- 
cending or de scending Under the 
influence of anger, too, we gene- 
rally speak loud; and, under that of 
sorrow, low. 

These charaéteristics are so 
strongly marked, that we generally 
pay almost as much attention to the 
manner in which a sentence is de- 
livered, as to the words of which it 
is composed, to determine exactly 
what the speaker means. Nay, we 
are even by them enabled to de- 
termine when a person is under the 
influence of these emotions, if we 
hear him speak ina language which 
we do not understand, and without 
our being able to distinguish his 
countenance or cesticulations. Such 
aman, however, could convey no 
other ideas to us than could be con- 
veyed by a musical instrument, that 
would be capable of affording an 
infinite variety of tones and notes. 
The articulate sounds he utters, 
convey no more meaning than in- 
articulate ones. If they were there- 
fore noted down and played on such 
an instrument, we could not dis- 
tinguish them from the speech of 
such a man. This instrument 
would, in fact, yield articulate 
sounds. But no such instrument 
exists. All the instruments we 
possess, are but capable of pro- 
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* Rouffeau, to demonftrate how far his ideas of the powers of fimple melody 
might be carried in practice, compofed an air, which has been much admired, 


but which alfo contains only three notes; but how diflerently are they combined! 
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humber of tones and notes. If all 
the sounds he uttered were reduced 
to those, as near as possible, and 
performed on an instrument, they 
would be similar enough to com- 
mence a chain of associated ideas 
that would lead to the same ideas 
the man’s speech did. 

When we wish to express solemn 
ideas, we speak slowly, distinétly, 
swell our words and make transi- 
tions with regularitv. If on the 
other hand our ideas are gay, we 
speak rapidly, run our words to- 
gether, and make quick transitions 
in our modulation. If then the 
musician adjust his sounds in these 
two ways, he will, in one case, ex- 
cite by association solemn ideas, 
and, in the other, gay ones. 

These are 2 few loose hints on 
the origin of the association of cer- 
tain combinations of musical sounds 
with certain ideas. The limits of 
an essay will not permit me to enter 
on the application of them. If they 
are thought worthy of considera- 
tion, this would be easily done. 
Still, however, I think it /ossible 
that all our ideas from music may 
originate, in those cases where they 
do not arise from accompanying 
words or circumstances; from the 
similarity of this combination of 
sounds to some other with which 
we have thus associated a certain 
train of ideas. 
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Anecdotes of Nafoleone Buonaparte. 


HIS extraordinary man, born 
in the town of Ajaccio, in 
Corsica, in 1767, is the son of 
Charles Buonaparte and Letitia 
Raniolini. His father, also a native 
of Ajaccia, was bred tothe civil law, 
at Rome, and took part with the 
celebrated Paoli, in the memorable 
struggle, made by a handful of island- 
ers, against Louis XV. and his mi- 
nister Choiseul, 
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He not only laid aside the gown 
upon that occasion, but actually 
carried a musket as a volunteer! 

On the conquest of the island; 
he wished to retire, with the gallant 
chiet who had ineftectually strug- 
gled for its independence; but he 
was prevented by his uncle, a can- 
on, who exercised parental autho- 
rity over him. 

In 1773, a deputation from the 
three estates was sent to wait on 
the King of France; and, Charles 
Buonaparte was elected to represent 
the nobles. He was soon atter pro- 
moted to the office of /rocuratore 
reale (Attorney General), of Ajace 
cio; where his ancestors, supposed 
to have originally come from Tus- 
cany, had been settled near two 
hundred years. 

The elder Buenaparte had seven 
children ; four sons and three daugh- 
ters. It was his good fortune to bé 
cherished by the French; and both 
he and his family lived in the great- 
est intimacy with M, de | Marbeeuf, 
the Governor. 

On the death of his friend, 
Charles Buonaparte, M. de Mar- 
boeuf continuing to patronize his 
family, placed his second son, Na- 
poleone, at the Ecole Militaire, or 
Military School, at Paris. 

The advantages resulting from 
this seminary, which has produced 
more skilful soldiers than any other 
in Europe, were not lost on young 
Buonaparte; he there applied him- 
self, with industry and success, to 
mathematics, and every art con- 
neéted with that of war. 

While yet a boy, he presents 
himself as a candidate for a com- 
mission in the artillery; and his 
success equalled the expectations of 
his friends, for he was the twelfth 
on the list, out of the thirty-six who 
proved victorious in the contest, 
In consequence of this event, he 
became a Lieutenant in the French 
army, and served as such, during 
two or thre ee wears, in the regiment 
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of La Fere, which he joined 
Valence, in Dauphiny. 

In 1790, General Paoli repaired 
to France, where he was honoured 
with a civic crown; and there he 
embraced the son of his old friend, 
who had served under him at St. 
Fiorenze in 1768. They met again, 
soon after, in Corsica; ‘where Buo- 
naparte, then a Captain, was elect- 
ed Lieutenant-Colonel of a cor/s of 
Corsican national guards 7# activity. 

On the second expedition fitted 
out against Sardinia, he embarked 
with his countrymen, and landed 
in the little island of Maddalena, of 
which he took possession, in the 
naine of the French Republic; but 
finding the troops collected for this 
expedition, in want of discipline, 
he returned to the port of Ajaccio, 
whence he had set out. 

Mean time, a scheme was form- 
ed for the annexation of Corsica to 
the crown of England; a plan was 
adopted, which, while it diminish- 
ed the wealth, has contributed but 
little to the honour of Great Britain. 

Buonaparte had a difficult part to 
aét on that occasion: he was per- 
sonally attached to Pasquale Paoli;. 
he resented the treatment he had 
experienced during the reign of the 
Tevrorists ;. and had actually drawn 
up, with his own hand, the remon- 
strance transmitted by the Munici- 
pality of Ajaccio against the decree 
declaring the General an enemy to 
the Commonwealth. 

Indeed, he was supposed to be so 
intimately conneéted with him, that 
a warrant was issued by Lacombe 
de St. Michel, and the other Com- 
missioners of the Convention, to 
arrest young Buonaparte! Not- 
withstanding this, he was determin- 
ed to adhere to his engagements; 
and, learning that the English fleet 
in the Mediterranean had sailed for 
the purpose of seizing his native 
island, he embarked with his family, 
for the continent, ane settled with- 
in Toulon, 





That town, the second sea-port in 
France, was then in possession of the 
English, having been just seized 
upon by Admiral Hood, who had 
substituted the British Cross in place 
of the three-coloured flag. The 
military talents of the young Cor~ 
sican were well known to Salicetti, 
who introduced him to Barras, 
since one of the Directory, to whom 
he afforded indubitable proof of the 
sincerity of his professions, at a 
period when suspicion was justified 
by. frequent defections. He was 
accordingly advanced from the 
rank of Chef de Brigade, to that of 
General of Artillery ; and direéted, 
under General Dugommier, the at- 
tacks of the various redoubts that 
surrounded and strengthened this 
important port. The energy ot 
the French troops, added to the 
scientific arrangements of the engi- 
neers, overcaine the zeal and re- 
sistance of a motley garrison, and 
restored the key of the Mediterra- 
nean to France. 

Buonaparte, in £793, took an 
active part against General Paoli 
and the English; for, in the course 
of that year, he appeared with a 
small armament before Ajaccio, 
the town and citadel of which he 
summoned in the name of the Re- 
public;. but he met with a formida- 
ble enemy in his own cousin, the 
brave Captain Messeria, who com- 
manded a corfs of Corsicans during 
the siege of Gibraltar, and had 
learned the management of red-hot 
shot under Lord Heathfield. 

The conquest of Toulon contri- 
buted not a little to raise the credit 
of Buonaparte;.and it proved equally 


advantageous to his friend Barras. 


Fhat deputy had been also bred a 
military man, and was employed 
by his colleagues on all great emer- 
gencies. One of these soon oc- 
curred: this was the disturbance 


among the sections of Paris, known 


by the name of the Jasurre@ion of 


Venudemaire. 











On this occasion he took care to 
be surrounded by able men, among 
whom was General Buonaparte, 
whom he had invested with the 
command of the artillery at the 
siege of Toulon. It was to another 
Corsican, however, that he con- 
fided the superintendance of the 
army: this was Gentili, who had 
just “acquired great reputation by 
his defence of Bastia. 

On trial, however, it was im- 
mediately discovered, that the dea/- 
ness of Gentili was an invincible 
obstacle to success, as he could 
neither hear nor attend to the mul- 
tiplied and complicated reports of 
the Aides du Camp, who were con- 
tinually bringing him messages, or 
addressing him relative to the situa- 
tion of the enemy. Luckily for 
the Convention, Napoleone Buo- 
naparte was, at this critical mo- 
ment, appginted his successor; and 
it is to the masterly dispositions 
made by him, that the triumph of 
the Representative Body is princi- 
pally ascribed. 

A wider field now opened for 
the exertions of Buonaparte; for he 
was soon after invested with the 
chief command of the French army 
in Italy, which, under his direétion, 
prepared to open the campaign of 
1796. 

In the spring of that year, we 
find the Austro-Sardinian troops 
defeated within forty miles of Tu- 
rin; fourteen thousand were either 
killed or taken, and the cannon 
and camp equipage seized by the 
victors. The army of Lombardy 
was also doomed to experience a 
most humiliating disaster, although 
led on by a cautious veteran, Beau- 
lieu, in person; this was attribut- 
ed solely to the skilful manoeuvres 
of the commander in chiel, second- 
éd by the exertions of Laharpe, 
Massena, and Servona. 

The Austrian General Provera 
was made a prisoner in a third en- 
gagement; in consequence of which, 
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forty field-pieces, with the horses, 
mules, and artillery waggons, &c. 
were captured by the French; and 
two thousand five hundred of the 
allies killed, and eight thousand 
made prisoners. The battles of 
Millesimo, Dego, Mondovi, Monte 
Lerino, and Montenotte, determin- 
ed the fate of Sardinia; for the aged 
monarch then seated on the throne, 
found himself reduced to the ne- 
cessity of relinquishing Savoy and 
Nice, and subscribing to such terms 
as were granted by the victor, who 
could have driven him from his 
throne, and obliged him to spend 
the short remainder of a wretch- 
ed life in exile, and perhaps ia 
poverty ! 

The battle of Lodi, feught May 
1oth, nearly completed the over- 
throw of the Austrian power in 
italy, and added greatly to the re- 
putation of the French arms. On 
this occasion, a battalion of grana- 
dies bore down all before them, 
and reached the bridge of Lodi, 
shouting-— Long live the Repub- 
lic!” but the dreadful fire kept 
up by the enemy having stopped 
their progress, Berthier, Massena, 
Cervoni, and others, rushed for- 
ward; even their presence would 
have proved ineffectual, had it not 
been for the intrepidity of Buona- 
parte, who, snatching a standard 
from the hand of a subaltern, like 
Cesar, on a similar occasion, placed 
himself in front, and animating his 
soldiers by his a&tions and gesticu- 
lations—for his voice was drowned 
in the noise of the cannon and 
musquetry—Victory once more 
crowned his efforts. 

In consequence of this series of 
victories, Beaulieu was obliged to 
yield the palm to a younger rivai; 
for he felt himself reduced to the 
necessity of retreating among the 
mountains of Tyrol, on which the 
French took possession of the 
greater part of Lombardy, and ac 
quired immense magazines. 
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After crossing the Mincio, in 
the tace of the Austrians, the army 
entered Verona, which so lately 
had afforded an asylum to a ¢etular 
King of France, and seized on Pavia. 

At length Mantua alone remain- 
ed in possession of the Austrians, 
and this also was soon invested by 
the vidlors, who, at the same time, 
made inroads into the Tyrol; and, 
by the battle of Roveredo, and the 
possession of Trent, became mas- 
ters of the passes that lead to Vienna. 

Mean while, the veteran Wurim- 
ser determined to shut himself up, 
with the remainder of his troops, in 
Mantua; and the Austrians made 
one more effort, by means of 
Alvinzy, to rescue his besieged 
army, and regain their ancient do- 
minion in Italy. But the battle of 
Arcola completely frustrated their 
expectations, and the capture of 
Mantua at once concluded the 
¢ampaign, and their humiliation. 

In the winter of 1796, Buona- 
parte was married to Madame 
Beauharnois, a beautiful French wo- 
man, who had experienced many 
persecutions in the time of Robes- 
pierre. Her former* husband at- 
tained the rank of General in the 
service of the Republic, and always 
conducted hinteels as a friend of 
hi berty ° 

On that memorable day, when 
Louis XVI. and his family repaired 
to Paris, M. de Beauharnois sat as 
President of the National Assembly, 
and exhibited great dignity of de- 


mieanour: notwithstanding this, he 


fella victim to the Terrorists, who, 
joining the narrow zeal of Seéta- 
rists to the ferocious character pe- 
culiar to themselves, persecuted all 
whose opinions were not exaétly 
conformable to their own standard. 
Barras, at length, luckily for her, 
extended his protection to the 
widow, who is now the wife of his 
friend. 

The campaign of 1797,+ opened 
under circumstances highly favoura- 
ble to France; Spain was now in 
alliance with her; Sardinia aéted 
under her control; “Cuscany obey- 
ed her requisitions; Naples had 
concluded ‘a separate peace, and 
Rome was at her mercy. In this 
situation, the eyes of all Europe 
were turned towards the Archduke 
Charles, who was said to inherit 
the military talents of the house of 
Lorraine. 

It was accordingly determined, 
that this young prince should be ap- 
pointed commander in chief, and 
that the hero of Kehl should oppose 
the hero of Italy. The contest, 
however, was not long between 
birth and genius; between a young 
man of illustrious extraction, sur- 
rounded by flatterers, and educated 
in the circle of a court, and a hardy 
Corsican, brought up amidst perils, 
acquainted with all the machinery 
of modern warfare, and directing 
every thing under bis own eye. 

At le Ng eth, in April, J7, the 
House of Austria scamed it Fi a 
to sue for an armistice, and accept 
of terms of accommodation.} 


* Before the Revolution he was known by the appellation of Count Alexander 


Beauharnois, and pofiefled great influence at court. 


He was one of the many 


Nobles who fell during the tyranny of Robefpierre. 

+ One of the moft difaftrous circumftances that occurred during this memorable 
gampaign, was the military execution inflicted on the towns of Macegarra, Fermo, 
Porto di Fermo, Grotto di Mari, and Jefi, on the 8th of March, 1797, by order 


of Buonaparte. 


The indifcriminate butchery of the many, on account of the fuppofed crimes of 
a few, reflects infinite difhonour on this foldier. 
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The preliminaries were figned at Leoben, April 18, 1797, on the following bafis: 
. His Imperial Majefty renounced Belgium; 
. He recognized the new limits of the French Republic; and 


. He acknowledged the eftablifhment and independence of the Lombard Republic. 
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A few weeksafter this,* Buona- 
parte g granted peace to Venice, or 
rather “acquired possession of every 
thing belonging to that ancient 
aristocracy. In consequence of this, 
he took advantage ot the absence 
of the English fleet from the Medi- 
terranean, 
French troops on board his lately 
acquired navy, and took possession 
of the isles of Corfu, St. Maur, Ze- 
phalonia, and Zante. 

All these were confirmed to 
France, by the treaty of Campo 
Formio, signed Oct. 17th; and no 
sooner had the viétorious chief re- 
ceived the ratification of the Em- 
peror, than he returned to Paris. 
The peace with Austria was cele- 
brated at the Luxemburgh, by a 
festival, at which Buonaparte as- 
sisted. Onthis occasion, the Mi- 
nister for Foreign Affairs, after pre- 
senting him to the Directory, made 
‘i speech, in which, by pointing to 
a different object, he dexterously 
concealed the future designs of the 
French Cabinet. 

The reply is curious, when the 
tenor of it 1s compared with subse- 
quenttransactions, and isas follows 

“ Citizens Direétors, 

“ The French people, in order 

be free, had kings to combat. 

=~ a constitution founded 
reason, they had ta overcome 
orejidices of eighteen hundred 

iS. Relig rion, absolute monarchy, 

ci the feudal system, governed 
Hurope during the last twenty cen- 
iuries; dui with the peace which you 


have concluded begins the era of Re- 
fresentative Governments. 


‘** You have succeeded in organ- 
izing the great nation, whose vast 
territory is now circumscribed by 
those limits alone which Nature 
herself has traced. 

‘“ You have done more. The 
two first countries of Europe, once 
celebrated for the arts, sciences, and 


embarked a body of 


* May 14, 1797. 


great men they produced, behold 
the genius of Liberty arising from 
the tombs of their ancestors. The 
are two pedestals on which Fate 
is about to place two powertul na- 
tions. 

‘* | have now the honour to pre- 
sent you with the treaty of Campo 
Formio, signed and ratified by his 
Majesty the Emperor. ‘This peace 
secures the liberty, prosperity, and 
glory of the Republic. 

“ When the happiness of the 
French people shall be settled on the 
basis of the best and wisest laws, ail 
Europe will be free,” 

In order to deceive the enemy, 
relative to an expedition equally 
singular and important, which was 
now become a favourite object with 
the French, Buonaparte published 
an address to the “ army of Eng- 
land.”” He then set off irom the 
capital, and at Calais beheld, foi 
the first time, the hostile shores of 
Britain. Both there, and at Dun- 
kirk, he reviewed the troops, and 
as his time would not permit him to 
examine the army in Flanders in 
person, he dispatched thither a gene- 
ral in his swive. 

After this, he returned once more 
to Paris, and set out privately for 
the southern provinces. 

In the mean time, a large fleet, 
and an iminense number of trans- 
ports, were collecting in several of 
the seaports of the Mediterranean. 
Great bodies of the best troops 
marched from difierent points, and 
embarked on board vessels prepar- 
ed forthem. If we believe report, 
the army collected on this occasion 
amouuted to 35,000 chosen men, 
The ships of war consisted of fifteen 
sail of the line, tourtecn frigates, 
and several corvettes. ‘The trans- 
ports under their convoy were 293 
sail. 

The ports of Marseilles, Toulon, 
Genoa, and Cevita Vecchia, were 
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appointed for the embarkation of 
the stores, provisions, &c. A num- 
ber of learned men went on board 
at the same time, with the a//ara- 
tus pertaining to the arts and sci- 
ences in which they excelled. 

This * grand armament, the 
greatest that had ever appeared in 
the Mediterranean, set sail on the 
1gth of May, with a favourable 
gale, and formed a line of several 
leagues in extent. 

While every one was contem- 
plating this great event, and won- 
dering to what point this tempest 
was direéted, intelligence was re- 
ceived of the attack and surrender 
of Malta; a rock, which nature 
and art had rendered impregnable: 
and it seems still doubtful whether 
at fell by stratagem or treachery. 

Immediately after, the fleet steer- 
ed its course towards the Nile, took 
possession of Alexandria by storm, 
beat Murad Bey in two aétions, 
drove Ibrahim Bey into Upper 
Egypt, and seized on Cairo, Ro- 
setta, Damietta, and Suez. 

Sir Horatio Nelson almost anni- 
hilated the French squadron, under 
Admiral Bruix, which had been 
injudiciously moored in the road 
of Bequires. 

Disappointed in his wish to pene- 
trate into India, in consequence of 
the lateness of the season, the op- 
position of the Mamalukes, and the 
resistance of the Bedouin Arabs, 
the General determined to extend 
his power in Egypt. With this 
view, he is said to have availed 
himself of the religious prejudices 
of the people to gain their esteem; 
he has also employed means, that 
speak to the hearts of all men, for 
he has rescued the Cophts trom 
slavery, and divided’ the paternal 


inheritance among the surviving 
children, instead of permitting it, 
as heretofore, to be claimed by the 
Grand Signor, and devoured by 
his officers. 

On the 1st Ventose, he celebrat- 
ed the seventh anniversary of the 
Republic with uncommon magni- 
ficence. At Alexandria, the gar- 
rison assembled at the * pillar of 
Pompey,” on that occasion deco- 
rated with the tri-celoured flag, and 
in the evening ** Cleopatra’s nee- 
dle”’ was illuminated. 

At Cairo, a pyramid was erect- 
ed in the public square, the seven 
faces of which contained the names 
of such of the seven divisions as 
had fallen in battle, while the troops 
in Upper Egypt celebrated the 
event on * the ruins of Thebes!” 

Weare not sufficiently acquaint- 
ed with the movements and councils 
of the French in Egypt, to state 
with certainty, the motives which 
induced their general to undertake 
an expedition into Syria. From 
their local as well as political con- 
dition, it has been often remarked 
that among the Turkish provinces, 
Egypt was the easiest to conquer, 
and the hardest to retain, while Sy: 
ria, on the contrary, was the hardest 
to get, and the easiest to keep. 

Former experience has counte- 
naniced the last assertion. The Cru- 
saders overran Asia Minor with 
ease, but struggled hard to attain a 
footing in Syria. Yet when their 
power was established there, a hand- 
ful of fighting Monks and quarrel- 
some Barons kept possession for a 
century. 

Buonaparte, however, seems to 
have experienced but few obstacles 
till he arrived at Acre, and there he 
would have found no formidable 


* Of the fifteen fail of the line, employed upon this ocecafion, eleven were taken 
and deflroyed by Lord Nelfon, two made their efcape to Corfu and Malta, and twe 


continued in the old port of Alexandria. 


Of the fourteen frigates, two were de- 


ftroyed in the engagement, one was taken by the ‘Turks, one by Britifh cruizers, 


and nine or ten were lately inthe port of Alexandria. 
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opposition, had it not been for the 
indefatigable exertions of the Eng- 
lish. France and England seem 
destined to eternal competition. 
The schemes of the French, whether 
carried on in Flanders, or Ger- 
many, on the Missisippi, or Ganges, 
or Nile, are sure to be detected, aud 
counteracted by their vigilant foes. 
The same power that destroyed 
their navy in the port of Alexan- 
dria, repelled their assaults on the 
walls of Acre; and after many vi- 
gorous attempts to gain possession, 
Buonaparte fled; with his shattered 
troops, through the desert, and once 
more sheltered himself in Egypt. 
His steps were pursued by a large 
army of Mahometan enthusiasts, 
but his usual skill and good fortune 
enabled him to triumph over this 
enemy, and Egypt seemed more 
thoroughly subdued after this dis- 
astrous excursion than before. 

The real adventures of this Cor- 
sican are more romantic than any 
thing to be met with in books of 
fiction. The quality which chiefly 
excites our wonder in surveying 
his a€tions, is his good fortune, by 
which he has batiled all ordinary 
rules of computation. His passage 
to Egypt was a bare possibility, but 
the capture of Malta so far from 
being expeéted, did not even occur 
to the most luxuriant imagination. 
The possession of the Nile, in spite 
of Turks, Arabs and the plague; 
in spite of Syrian defeats, and 
the impossibility of supplies from 
France, is next to incredible; but 
the closing scene has been wor- 
thy of the rest of the drama.— 
While he was supposed to be lan- 
guishing in Egypt, powerless, des- 
pised and forgotten, he suddenly 
alights upon the coast of Provence, 
hastens to Paris, and overthrows 
the constitution. The whole mili- 
tary force of the Gallic Empire 
Centers in his person ; and he is now 
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deliberating whether he will invest 
himself with supreme authority 
during his life, or only for a terin 
of years; whether he will engross 
all power, or divide it with councils 
and committees; whether he will 
grant peace to the world, or endea- 
vour the re-conquest of Italy, Swis- 
serland, and Swabia. Whatever we 
conclude as to the issue of his deli- 
berations, we must at least acknow- 
ledge that he is acting a great part. 

Buonaparte is of a small stature, 
but admirably proportioned. He 
is of a spare habit, yet robust, 
and fitted to undergo the greatest 
fatigues. His moses fit like that 
of all the males of southern climates, 
is olive; his eyes large and black, 
his chin prominent, the lower part 
of his face thin, and his forehead 
square and projecting. The large 
whole length Italian print, publish- 
ed in London by Zestolini, exhi- 
bits a good likeness; but the best 
portrait of him was painted at Ve- 
rona, in consequence of the solici- 
tations of an English artist, who 
applied to him for this purpose, by 
means of a letter from a relation in 
London. 

He possesses uncommon attain- 
ments. He converses freely, and 
without pedantry, and writes and 
speaks with fluencey and elo- 
quence. Above all things, he has 
attempted, and in a great measure 
obtained, the mastery over his pas~ 
sions. le is abstemious, and was 
never seen, in the slightest degree, 
intoxicated; he possesses many 
friends, but has no minions; and 
preserves an inviolable secrecy, by 
means of a rigorous silence, far 
better than other men do by a lo- 
quacious hypocrisy. 

His mother, the beautiful Lzti- 
tia Buonaparte, is still alive, as are 
also two of his sisters, one of whom 
is married to adistinguished French- 
man, 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
The other day I overheard the follow- 
ing con? ease respec fling your 
Magazin What use ought to be 
rey of it is submitted to your 
judgment. I ant a constant reader 
of your valuable Miscellany, and, 
in veneral, approve it. have no 
doubt, however, that you will can- 
didly hear the remarks ff alt and 
feel disposed to profit by any hints 
for its improvement, from whatever 
quarter they may come. 
lam, Sir, 
With much respec, yours, 
PHILOMU THOS. 
New-York, Feb. 19, 1800. 


Ditarocues of the Livinc 
Dialogue LT. 
OOD morning. Al- 


Edward. P 

BW ways poring over 
your books! You have a most in- 
satiable thirst for reading. What 
new pamphlet is that? 

William. The New-York Month- 
ly Magazine. 

Edw. O, that’s right. Iv’e been 
lately reading the numbers of that 
work. What do you think of it? 
T see it is beginning to creep into 
notice More than formerly. 

Wil. ee it will do tolerably 
well. It’s far from being what T 
could wish; but perhaps it will im- 
prove. Our American periodical 
publications somehow or another 
fall far below those trom Europe. 
Let them be undertaken by whom 
they may, and under circumstances 
however advantageous, they are 
small at first, and always dwindle 
ia pate while to nothing. But, 
as I feel myself bound to encourage 
the attempts of my own country- 
men, however humble, I sent re 
name to Messrs. Swords, yesterday 
morning, as a subscriber to the 
Magazine, and received, about two 
hours ago, the numbers which have 
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been published. What do you 
think of the work? 

Edw. Why, on the whole, my 
opinion is rather more favourable 
than yours. I think it is, taking 
all things into Cons ideration, well 
conduéted. There isa large pro- 
portion of original matter in it, 
The most of the pieces relate to 
important and interesting subjects; 
and are exhibited ina pretty decent 
dress. ’T is true, I sometimes find 
things in it which I do not like. 
] occasionally meet with a paper 
which either fatigues or offends me. 
But such things we must expect to 
meet with in all books. I have 
read many American and European 
Magazines; but I confess they have 
seldom appeared to me to rise ‘above 
this; and in very few instances to 
ec val it. 

Wil. Perfect stuff! You might 
as well compare the garbage which 
lies in the street, to pure, whole- 
some, and delicious viands, prepar- 
ed with the most delicate skill and 
care. This equal to the London 
or Edinburgh Magazines! Sure 
you are not serious? 

Edw. Lam really serious. What 
fault do you find with it? What 
are its principal defects? 

Wil. Why, several. In the first 
place, the pieces are for the most 
part so confoundedly grave that it 
gives me the 4/ves to go through a 
number. Now, I read such things 
chiefly for amusement, when I am 
tired of the toils of business, or 
of systematic reading. But you 
can hardly squeeze out one good 
fit of laughter, or one joke of tole- 
rable relish, from all these num- 
bers. Scarcely an anecdote—or a 
biographical sketch—or a pleasant 
turn of wit in the whole. Look 
into the London Magazines on that 
shelf, and you will see that they are 
dishes chiefly composed of these 
nice and savoury bits. When I 
take up one of those volumes, | 
scarcely know how to lay it down. 
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I could sit up half the night with 
such entertainment. But as for this 
thing of Messrs. Swords’s, it is so in- 
toierably sober, and deals so much 
in reasoning and science, that I have 
been near falling to sleep twice 
since I took it in my hand.—But, as 
I was saying, Americans will learn 
the true art of doing things bye and 
bye; and in the mean time they 
must be assisted and encouraged. 
What say you? Am not I right? 

Edw. Scarcely, in my opinion. 
Perhaps a few pieces of humour 
might be advantageously introduced 
into this American produétion. If 
I were acquainted with the Editor 
I would give him a hint on this 
subject. They tell me he is a can- 
did man, and willing to receive all 
suggestions for improving his work. 
But really, after all, who would be 
gratified by this light and frivolous 
stuff? It would please women and 
children; and perhaps now and 
then serve to relax the muscles of a 
student, like yourself. For my 
part, I think instruction of more 
importance than amusement. I 
am a grave man, and grave things 
suit me best. I read with far grea- 
ter relish, a critique on Robertson 
or Hume, an essay on the culture 
of the potatoe—or an account of 
some valuable discovery, than nine- 
tenths of the anecdotes, humorous 
compositions, or seu d’eshrits which 
I meet with. But as 1 wish every 
body to be satisfied, it would not 
displease me to see some of the more 
serious pieces omitted, to make 
room for a larger portion of wit 
and merriment. 

Wil. I teilyou, Sir, there must 
ve more of those things. I would 
take the work, as I said, if every 
ine in it were as solemn and di- 
dactic as a charge from the bench. 
But you know mankind. They 
inust be amused and diverted, or 
they will never attend to you. 
What are all their remarks on Wal- 
tern’s School of History—on Astrin- 

Vou. I. Nos. 


gency—and on American Population, 
worth? I don’t read these things; 
——a: } not cne in fifty reads them. 

Edu Iam astonished at you! 
Not read papers of a scientific and 
ceconomical kind? Is it of no con- 
sequence to understand things which 
enter into the business and enjoy- 
ment of every day? But is this 
your only charge? Do you dislike 
the Magazine solely because it is 
too solid and instructive? Ishould 
have expected this objection from 
the giddy gir/s, and the o/d women 
of my acquaintance, both z and 
out of fetticoats; but I should not 
have looked for it from you. What 
else have you to say? 

Wil. There’s a Review in it too! 
What miserable bungling! Did 
you ever see such stuff pass for 
reviewing before? 

Edw. You are a most unmerci- 
ful critic. I really expeéted that 
that part of the work would have 
meet with your approbation. 

Wil. Approbation! Sir, they 
are any thing but reviews. They 
are feeble, indecisive, worthless 
things. No man can teil what to 
think of an Author, after their ac- 
count of him. Why do they not 
tell us that a book is good or bad, 
at once, without more ado, and 
then we should know how to un- 
derstand them. For my part I have 
frequently found these reviewers to 
praise one part of a work so highly, 
and to censure another part so se- 
verely, that I have scarcely known 
what opinion to form on the whole. 

Edw. Are not all human pro- 
duétions of a mixed kind? Does 
not the most excellent work which 
you read contain some faults and 
errors? And is it not the business 
of the reviewers to discriminate and 
display both? To dwell much on 
the mistakes of a very excellent 
book, or to criticise them with great 
severity, would be as ungenerous 
as to be continually harping on the 
imperfections of a very great and 
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good man. But we sometimes meet 
with productions whose faults so 
nearly balance their excellencies, 
that a faithtul account of them 
must of necessity be of that equivo 
cal and indecisive kind of which 
you complain. 

Wil. But I see that these literary 
anatomists, while their dissections 
are carried on, for the most part, 
with a cautious and even timid 
hand, can sometimes cut and hack, 
when it suits them, with a most in- 
discreet audacity. Sir, let me tell 
you, a few more such impudent re- 
views as they lately gave of a cer- 
tain volume of Sermons, will a 
their business for them. It is a dan- 
gerous thing to attack the Clergy, 
above all other men. And to deal 
harshly with authors of any descrip- 
tion in a young country, is, in every 
respeét, impolitic. 

Edw. Oh, I thought, just now, 
the reviewers only erred on the side 
of lenity and indecision. [am glad 
to find that they have your exam- 
ple for this conduét. I respect the 
Clergy as much as any man; but I 
cannot see why their literary de- 
feéts and errors should be more sa- 
credly shielded from criticism than 
those of their neighbours. ‘“Phis is 
not the way to make them respect- 
able. I observed the review to 
which you refer. It gave, I un- 
derstood, some offence. How justly 
IT know not, for I never read the 
Sermons of which it treats. But 
if they have suffered injustice, let 
some of the Author’s friends point 
it out. This will tend to bring out 
the truth—to keep up the fervour of 
literary zeal—to promote an ami- 
cable collision of talents—and in a 
variety of respects to do good. I 
rather conjecture that those who 
condué the review would be pleas- 
ed with it themselves. 

Wil. Poh! they area set of poor 
creatures, not worth pleasing. By 
the way, can you tell me who these 
literary raggamuffins and assassins 
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are? They are scarcely worthy of 
attention; and yet I have sometimes 
wished to know them. 

Edw. I have the same curiosity ; 
but have always considered such 
inquiries unjustifiable and imperti- 
neut. [tis necessary that the names 
of reviewers should, in most Cases, 
be concealed. No one has a right 
to guess at them. The value and 
ethcacy of remarks often depend 
upon our ignorance of their source. 
Besides, what is the utility of know- 
ing the author of areview? If his 
account of a book be well founded, 
does it become better upon our be- 
ing told by whom it was composed } 
or, if false and unjust, why not suf- 
fer it to refiite and destroy itself ?— 
But have you any farther objections 
to make? 

Wil, Yes. There is too little at- 
tention paid to foefry. And as to 


folitics, which would give a pleasant 


seasoning to the work, 
wholly excluded. 

Edw. As to poetry, I believe it 
would be well to introduce a larger 
portion. But there is some difficulty 
in this. Writers who could com- 
pose a short essay in prose are to be 
found every hour; but those who 
are able to make a tolerable figure 
in foeties are few: 


they are 


and in this de- 
partment of literature you know 
mediocrity 1s intolerable. How, 
then, shall a sufficient quantity of 
poetry to satisfy the wishes of read- 

ers be pr ovided ?—With respect to 
polities, 1 should be glad, myself, te 
see a part of the work devoted to 
this subject. But here, also, there 
isa difficulty, still more formidable. 
What ean the Editor do? If he 
should open his mouth to utter a 
politicat sentiment, however mode- 
rately and discreetly it might be de- 
livered, he would not fail to offend 
one half his readers. Nay, some 
of them have been already offended, 
at his taking notice of different po- 
litical charaéters and writers, with 
respect, ina literary view. I know 
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several who were angry at his in- 
serting Clery’s account of the im- 
prisonment and death of the King 
of France among his selections, 
which they considered as a prooi 
that he regretted the fate of that un- 
fortunate monarch, and was there- 
fore a royalist in his heart. Others, 
and a still greater number, were 
vexed at the account of a singular 
clawed animal introduced into the 
last number, because it came from 
the pen of Mr. Zefferson, who they 
said had better be emploved in writ- 
ing letters to Mazzei. * The Edi- 
tor,” added they, ** must certainly 
be an admirer of his, or he would 
not have done him the honour to 
reprint his little snivelling produc- 
tion.”’— These things being consi- 
dered, I cannot help thinking that 
the Magazine had better be entirely 
free from theological and political 
polemics. Iam willing to give up 
my share of them from this pru- 
dential consideration. 

Wii. But what do you say to an- 
other defeét of this Magazine—its 
containing no account of marriages, 
deaths, &c.? You know I was mar- 
ried a few weeks ago. When I sent 
for the Magazine, (having never 
seen it) I had no doubt of seeing 
this event announced among others. 
But no—not a word about it. You 
don’t see the European Magazines 
guilty of such omissions. | should 
not wonder if all the young men 
and girls of the city should drop it, 
as not worthy of their attention. 

Edw. Perhaps there is a deficien- 
cy in this respect; but not, in my 
opinion, so great as you intimate. 
What instruction or amusement 
would it afford you to have, every 
month, a list of forty or fifty mar- 
riages between persons-of whom 
you knew nothing? I think, how- 
ever, that when persons who are 
distinguished for their talents, vir- 
tues, or office, get married, or die, 
there should be a part of this work 
devoted to giving us some account 


of them. Biography is always in- 
teresting; and to do honour to men 
after their death, by preserving a 
record of their lives and charaé¢ters, 
furnishes a strong incentive to vir- 
tuc. 


cE Sie 
Remarks upon the RUSSIAN EMPIRE, 


USSIA, by the part she has 
lately taken in the contests 
and negociations of the westera 
nations of Europe, has become an 
object of imporiance. The pro- 
gress and condition, political and 
geographical, of that Empire, are 
subjects of curious speculation; but 
these speculations seem hitherto to 
have led to many erroneous Ccon- 
clusions. Jt is common to allow 
our minds to be overwhelmed by 
the magnitude of this object, and 
not to discriminate between the real 
and apparent sources of power and 
wealth. 
The most obvious considerations 
respecting Russia, are suggested by 
the view of a map of the Eastern 
Hemisphere. The eye begins its 
course at the shore of the Atlantic, 
speedily traverses the British Islands, 
steps with ease across the peninsulas 
of Spain, Italy, and Greece; and 
turning northward, reaches, in a 
few glances, the banks of the Bal- 
tic sea and the Dnieper. This 
space, scollopped, intersected, and 
checqured by gulphs, bays and 
lakes, appears a minute off-set or 
branch of the vast extent of ground 
stretching to the east of it; and yet, 
inconsiderable as it is, broken up 
into some scores of independent 
sovereigntics and petty principali- 
ties. 

Having rested a while on the 
shores of the Don or Dnieper, we 
may look abroad to the east, north- 
east, and south-east. Over what 
immense tra¢éts must we range, be-~ 
fore we descry the icy capes of the 
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north, or the iselets, scattered at 
the western limits of America, or 
those lofty ridges which form the 
southern rampart of Siberia, and 
divide it from the ancient seats of 
the Mongals and the hereditary do- 
mains of the Chinese princes! Yet, 
until these are surveyed, we have 
not reached the limits of the Rus- 
sian empire. 

From surveys like these we are 
apt to obtain awful conceptions of 
the greatness of Russia. When we 
compare it with the western parts 
of Europe, and observe that Eng- 
Jand and Wales, multiplied eighty- 
fold, would be no more than equal 
in extent to Russia; that France, 
Spain, or Germany is to this em- 
pire as one is to twenty-five; the 
former kingdoms are likely to fall 
into contempt, to dwindle into in- 
significance. 

These lofty images, however, will, 
perhaps, be somewhat lowered when 
we come to reflect, that ground, not 
inhabited or cultivated, ‘and not ca- 
‘pable of cultivation, is in reality of 
no more value, in an estimate of na- 
tional greatness, than so much wa- 
ter, A million of acres of sand, or 
bog, or glaciers, is, indeed, interior 
toa ‘million of acres of ocean: since 
the water abounds with life and mo- 
tion, and supplies an inexhaustible 
store of subsistence to those who 
seek it; but the snows and fogs of 
Kamtchatka, the dreary. sands of 
Orenburg and Tobolsk, and the 
mountainous rocks of Yakutska, 
afford no scope for the plough—no 
nutrition to the wholesome plants 
on which civilized man must live, 
and no air fit to be inhaled by hu- 
man lungs. 

In estimating national power, 
one consideration i is the number of 
subjects. Three-fourths of this em- 
pire are comprised in Siberia; but 
Siberia is a realm of torpor, solitude 
and dreariness. One-fifth of it lies 
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* See Coxe’s Ruflian Difcoverics 






within the Arétic circle, and is wan. 
dered over by a few thousands of 
human creatures, whose animal and 
mental powers are withered and 
shrunk up by the horrors of the 
climate. 

The rest of Siberia is included 
between the Arétic circle and the 
fiftieth degree of north latitude. 
The state of these provinces, as to 
fertility and population, may be 
known by examining the condition 
of one of them. Kamtchatka,which 
stretches from one of these parallels 
to the other, and may therefore lay 
claim to as lenient an air and preg- 
nant a soil as any of them, will af- 
ford a suitable example. 

Kamtchatka is larger than Great- 
Britain, but will produce little corn, 
and contains five thousand people,* 
which is one person to every twenty 
square miles. If the rest of Siberia 
be allowed to be twenty times more 
fertile and populous than this pro- 
vince, which is a very liberal allow- 
ance, the whole number will per- 
haps amount to four millions. 

These millions consist partly of a 
great number of Tartarian tribes, 
whose wealth consists in their felt- 
tents, their wooden buckets, and 
their herds of mares, oxen and 
sheep, and partly-of a drowsy and 
amphibious race who live upon the 
flesh and oil of fish, and are ex- 
amples of the utmost degradation 
of which our species is suscepti- 
ble. They have little on which 
the rights of sovereignty can be ex- 
ercised. ‘They render a kind of 
nominal homage, and pay, as 
tribute, one of every ten skins 
which they tare from the foxes 
and otters of their forests and 
lakes. 

This homage and tribute are oc- 
casionally withheld, and must be 
exacted by bands of Cossacks, whose 
maintenance costs more than the 
tribute received. Such is the real 
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state of four-fifths of the boasted 
empire of the Russians! 

National power general lly depends 
not only on the number of the peo- 
ple governed, but, rst. On the ab- 
soluteness of the sway. 2d. On 
the civilization and wealth of the 
people. And, 3d. On the com- 

aétness and proximity of their 
dwellings. The last circumstance, 
indeed, naturally fiows from the 

receding one, trade and tillage be- 
ing the causes and tests of national 
improvement, and these always 
tending to collect men into cities 
and villages. 

What is pompously called the 
Russian empire in Asia, is a nomi- 
nal and unsettled superiority over 
savage tribes and barren deserts. 
Its subjects are poor and barbarous, 
and dispersed, in small bands, hun- 
dreds of miles from each other; 
and, with few exceptions, vaga- 
bonds and rovers without a fixed 
dwelling or a tilled acre. 

Should we compare Russia with 
the dominions of the German 
princes, we shall be surprised at 
the total difference between them. 
Four millions of impoverished, un- 
lettered, and almost independent 
savages, are dispersed through Si- 
beria; but the same number of far- 
mers, artizans, villagers, and towns- 
men, are collected together in the 
Archdukedom of Austria alone; 
that is, into a space one hundred 
and forty times smaller than Asiatic 
Russia. Hence, in subordina- 
tion, compactness, civilization, and 
wealth, Austria infinitely surpasses 
Siberia, while it is not inferior in 
the number of inhabitants. 

European Russia is a country of 
immense extent, stretching from 
the forty-fifth degree N. latitude to 
the neighbourhood of the pole. Its 
extent is equal to all the western 
kingdoms, Britain and Ireland, 
Spain, Portugal, France, Netner- 
lands, Germany, Italy, Turkey, 
Hungary, and Poland, taken toge- 


ther. The middle and southern 
parts have a mild temperature and 
tertile soil, but one-third of it lies 
beyond the sixtieth degree, and can 
therefore differ but little from Si- 
beria. The best portion of the 
southern provinces is possessed by 
the Zaporavian, Nogay and Cossack 
tribes, whose population is extreme- 
ly scanty, and who are turbulent, 
fickle, and unprofitable subjects. 
The best cultivated space is that 
bordering on the Baltic, and which 
has been conquered from the 
Swedes. 

If the whole were peopled in the 
same proportion as Livonia, the 
population would bethirty millions, 
but this can by no means be grant- 
ed, since, on the north, so large a 
portion as one-third is known to 
be too moist and too cold tor cul- 
ture, and since so much of its most 
fertile southern ground is occupied 
by Tartar hordes. 

Ifthe whole were equal in pepu- 
lation to the Ukraine and the new 
kingdom of Tauria, it would amount 
only totwo millions, but this com- 
putation can be admitted as litile as 
the other. It will be nearer, and 
certainly will not fall below the 
truth, to fix the number of Euro- 
pean Russian subjeéts at seven mil- 
lions, but this does not exceed the 
population of England, and is only 
one-fourth of that of France, or 
Germany; and how immeasurable 
is the interval between the igno- 
rance and poverty of Russia, “and 
the arts and opulence of England or 
Saxony! 

The Emperor’s provinces of Bo- 
hemia and Hungary, though far 
from being the richest and best cul- 
tivated of his states, and though 
only one-tenth of the magnitude of 
Russia, is equally or more popu- 
lous. In no country in the world 
are the false conceptions of magni- 
ficence and empire more prevalent 
than in Russia; no where have the 
efforts to enlarge dominion been 
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more uniform and strenuous; no 
where has the art of transforming 
men into soldiers been practised to 
a greater extent. Yet the utmost 
military force which these vast 
territories can furnish, including 
the licentious bands of Tartar ca- 
valry, has never exceeded the regu- 
lar torce of France or Austria. 

The halt of this force (about one 
hundred and fifty thousand) is scat- 
tered overan extent of six thousand 
niles, trom the fortresses on the 
Baltic, to those in Kamtchatka; in 
order to acquire or maintain the 
superiority of the Muscovites over 
barbarians, of a thousand tribes, 
Janguages, and superstitions, who 
are compelled to give one-tenth of 
their substance to enable their op- 
pressors to lounge in their barracks 
and keep their muskets bright. 

The rest are occasionally eim- 
ployed in the field against the 
Turks, or stationed in the towns of 
Poland, Finland, and Moldavia, to 
enforce submission to the Ukaze of 
the Emperor of all the Russias, and 
to rob the peasants of their black 
bread. That wretched bread which 
a churlish soil and domestic tyrants 
have made too smal! for wholesome 
subsistence, must be shared with 
the slaves of his Imperial majesty; 
and the morsals wrung from ten 
thousand hands, come in time to be 
consolidated and transmuted into a 
shining pebble, or an hundred 
square yards of painted canvass. 
This pebble is destined, perhaps, by 
imperial munificence, to dangle 
from the button-hole of a field- 
marshal, and this canvass will be 
spread upon the wall of a Saloon, 
and thus secure to the tenant of the 
building, the glory of a patron of 
the arts. 

By much the larger part of this 
tribute is exchanged for fire-arms, 
and gun-powder, and military uni- 
forms. T o what end? To stretch 
the limits of ideal dominion over 
more mountains and deserts, and 
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to wrest their hard earnings from 
the fishers of the Baichal, and the 
herdsmen of Podoli. 

Finally, the whole empire of 
Russia, including the recent usur- 
pations in Poland and Turkey, 
contains about fifteen millions of 
subjects. In mere numbers, there- 
fore, it is far inferior to Austria 
aud France. In every other re- 
spect, the inferiority is still more 
evident. In estimating national 
power, the importance of numbersis 
lessened in proportion qs they are 
scattered over a wider space, as 
they are poor, ignorant, disunited, 
and imperfectiy subjected. In all 
these respects, Russia may be quot- 
ed as a perfect specimen of political 
debility. There is no region of the 
globe, in which numbers have a 
less proportion to extent of ground, 
whose soil is more sterile, and cli- 
mate more unfriendly to man, whose 
inhabitants are more ferocious, 
and stupid, and forlorn, and more 
reirote from each other in language, 
habits, and religion ; and where the 
— of sovereignty are less per- 

ectly established, less profitable to 
the rulers, and less beneficial to the 
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subjects. 
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VERY event has some good 
effects mingled with its evil 
ones. This is eminetly true with 
respect to the death of Washington. 
I condole with my fellow citizens 
in general, on the loss which they 
have sustained in the death of one, 
who, in every political exigence, 
would have exerted himself for the 
common safety, with more likeli- 
hood of success, with greater puri- 
ty of motives, with more foresight 
and caution, aud with a larger por- 
tion of the general confidence, than 
any other man living. 
But while I condole with the few 
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who know how to estimate his loss, 
I heartily congratulate the many on 
the pleasure which this event will 
afford them, in gazing at, and shar- 
ing in the spectacles and process 
sions, which will, no doubt, fol- 
low. I particularly felicitate you, 
and the rest of you, dealers in 
rhetoric and poesy, on the occasion 
which will now be furnished you, 
of exhibiting your talents. 

I do not pretend to be either poet 
or rhetorician myself; but the judge 
is sometimes found where we should 
vainly search for the performer; and 
he that cannot benefit others by ex- 
ample, may yet do them some ser- 
vice in the way of precept. Permit 
me, then, to otfer you a little advice 
as to the best mode of conducting 
yourself in case you should be called 
upon to honour the memory of this 
great man with a funeral oration, 

In the first place, you must be 
careful to remember that the pe- 
culiar province of the orator and 
bard, is to give voice to fassion; 
and that the only passion worthy of 
this great occasion, is grief. If 
you have tolerable flexibility of 
muscles, and any power over your 
lachrymal secretions, [ would coun- 
sel you not to be sparing of rueful 
looks and flowing tears. ‘These mute 
signs are more eloquent than any 
w ords, and are altogether worthy of 
the ineffable anguish which it be- 
comes every good man to feel on 
this occasion. 

This, however, may be impossi- 
ble or difficult; and as, at any rate, 
it is desirable to shew vour power 
over the pathetic in words as well 
as gestures, it will be proper to 
make a judicious selection of images 
and topics. Be careful, then, to 
paint the universal affliction which 
the mournful tidings of this death 
produced throughout the land. Let 
all business and pleasure be said to 
be suspended by it; let all the 
houses of amusement or indolence, 
and every place of social and con- 


vivial meeting, be shut up; let 
merchants forget the coffee-house, 
attornies their plea-roll, physicians 
their patients, and politicians their 
newspapers; let taylors lay aside 
their shears, and cobblers their 
awls; in short, you must describe 
men and maids, whites and blacks, 
grey-beardsand striplings, as joining 
in One universal out-cry of sorrow, 
for the death of their friend, parent, 
guide, champion, protecting angel, 
and tutelary divinity. 

If your speech be designed to 
crown and close the solemnities of 
a funeral procession, you must by 
no means forget to remind your 
hearers of the doleful murmurs and 
grievous aspirations which waited 
on the pageant as it passed; of the 
stillness, aping death, and the sym- 
pathy of all hearts, with the mea- 
sured pace, sable emblems, the sad 
array and dirges lamentable, which 
dignified the sorrowful day. Fail 
not to notice the grief of your au- 
ditors, the tears which flood the 
floor of the hall in which they sit, 
and the sighs fetched from the bot- 
tum of the breast, and which form 
a chorus of praise to the memory of 
Washington. 

Having done this by way of ex- 
ordium, you may then proceed to 
pourtray the charaéter of Washing- 
ton; but as, in this case, the mere 
truth will constitute “the highest 
eulogy, and as this theme is of a 
kind which scorns all embellish- 
ment, and is, “when unadorned, 
adorned the most,” you must rein 
in your fancy with great force, and 
confine yourself to a list of his ex- 
ploits. 

In the first place, be sure you 
tell your hearers that this great man 
was born in Virginia, somewhere 
about the year 1730. If you can 
hit upon the very year, month, and 
day on which he first saw the light, 
it will be still better. Inform them, 
in the next place, that he waged 
war at an early age against the In- 
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dians, and that he actually escaped 
being killed in every battle which 
he fought with them. 

Having sufficiently discussed his 
juvenile “history, you may leap 
over the large interval between 
Braddock’s deieat and the opening 
of the revolutionary war. You 
must then rouse yourself toa mighty 
effort, and make a powerful appeal 
to the curiosity and attention of the 
audience. Having atfected this, 
and chained every eye to your face, 
and every ear to your lips, : you must 
proceed to relate that your hero was 
invited by the Congress to take the 
chief command of their forces. As 
this is the great scene of Washing- 
ton’s glory, you must not fail to 
mention that he acce; pted the com- 
mission. 

You mav then follow him through 
the various scenes of his eight years 
warfare. It is not for you to 
point out the caution he display- 
ed in his attacks, the valour he 
shewed in his retreats, and the 
wisdom manifested in his strata- 
gems. Let not the warmth of your 
emotion betray you into tedious 
speculations on the requisites of 
an accomplished general, and be 
not zealous to display the peculiari- 
ties attending the generalship of 
Washington. Waste no words in 
scrutinizing the minute links of 
that chain which conneéts the fate 
of armies and nations with the fore- 
thought and exertion of a single 
mind, and in tracing the scarcely 
visible, but well adjusted series of 
effects by which the issue of a war 
is made to depend upon the season- 
able vigilance, Magnanimity, and 
penetration of hun who rules the 
Sra. 

I need not caution vou against 
indulging in any subtleties of rea- 
soning by which the freedom and 
existence of your country, the tri- 
umph of her armies, and the con- 
fusion of her adversaries, may seem 
to fow from more causes than one, 





As in the universal system, the trae 
sublime consists in regarding all 
things as parts of one plan; as an 
endlessly subdivided and protracted 
chain pendant from one link; as 
fashioned like a cone, whose sides 
necessarily ascend into one point, of 
whatever extent the area of its base 
happens to be, so you must recog- 
nize, in our subordinate world, but 
one creating, modelling, and go- 
verning principle; one angel must 
rule in your storm, and that angel 
must be Washington. 

But this exclusive homage must 
be denoted by silence rather than 
by words. You must so conduct 
yourself that it shall not appear that 
any one beside Washington pos- 
sessed an intelligent or moral exist- 
ence during and since the revolu- 
tion. You must hang not only the 
success of the war, but the safety 
of our present political system, up- 
on his single life. Without him, 
nothing could have happened that 
has happened; and, with his de- 
parture, the energies that kept us 
together as one nation, have taken 
their flight. 

Remember that yourself, and your 
country, and the whole rational 
creation, are nothing in comparison 
with your hero, and you must 
therefore keep yourself and the 
world out of sight. Your business 
is to set before us his image, unob- 
scured and undebased by associates, 
parallels, or contrasts. You must 
point out, with the naked beauty ot 
truth, the eras of his several ex- 
ploits. You must tell us the month 
and day when he arrived at the 
camp uear Boston, when he cap- 
tured the Hessians at Princeton, 
when he fought at Brandywine, 
and when he received the sword of 
his prisoner Cornwallis. All these 
were indispensible steps in his glo- 
rious and beneficent career. To 
pass them over unmentioned would, 
therefore, be unpardonable. 
Having finished the military cata- 
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logue, you will then proceed to tell 
us how he resigned his commission, 
how he retired to Mount Vernon, 
how he obeyed a second call, and, 
after aiding in the formation of a 
constitution, contributed to effec- 
tuate its benefits by accepting the 
chair of president. 

You may now hasten to a close; 
and a peroration being the test of 
oratorical genius, I would advise 
you to be very cautious in your 
steps. Call all your tropes and 
metaphors together; muster up all 
the sages, and soldiers, and states- 
men of history; bring them ail to 
the fane of Washington, and make 
them, with one voice, acknow- 
ledge his pre-eminence. Fabius, 
and Newton, and Hannibal, and 
Socrates, and Cincinatus, and Cice- 
ro, must be called, by the magic 
wand of your Hermes, from their 
long sleep, and be made to cast 
their garlands at the feet of his 
statue. 

As the occasion of your speech 
is the death of your hero, it will, 
I think, be safest not to deny that 
he was mortal; but you may dex- 
terously insinuate that our wishes, 
joined to the inference naturally 
flowing from his great age, made 
us believe, or almost believe, that he 
was immortal; an opinion which, to 
our inexpressible astonishment and 
grief, was confuted by his sudden 
and untimely death. 

If it were possible to conjectuge 
the cause of his death, I think 
your oration would be much em- 
bellished by adding your conjecture 
tothe tail of it. “They tell us much 
about a ride in the rain, an affec- 
tion of the trachea, blood-letting, 
difficulty of respiration, and the 
like; but these are circumetances 
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incident to common men. In all 
cases, they are, perhaps, merely 
the last links in a long chain, which 
begins in the counsels of divinity. 
There must have been some splen- 
did and extraordinary motive in the 
overruling mind, for permitting the 
death of sucha man. What could 
it be? 

From the transports of grief 
which have seized his countrymen 
on account of his decease, by the 
badge of woe which hangs from 
every arm, the tears and laments 
that flow from all eyes, and burst 
from all lips; we may estimate the 
veneration in which he was held 
while living. This veneration, 
though no more than adequate to 
his virtues, was, perhaps, somewhat 
excessive, considering that Wash- 
ington was, after all, a finite and 
perishable being. This reverence 
was daily gaining strength, and 
might, in time, have degenerated 
into flat idolatry. It was worthy, 
therefore, of our Maker to prevent 
the commission of so great a sin, by 
snatching him away from our sight, 
and shewing us, by this signal in- 
terference, that he would not share 
our worship with a mortal, how- 
ever wise and brave that mortal 
might be. 

I know not how your speech can 
end with more dignity than with a 
display of this magnificent idea. I 
therefore commend it to your no- 
tice, unless, in the promptings of 
your better genius, some other 
thoughit, still more august and suit- 
able, should occur to you. It be- 
hoves you to exert yourself to gain 
this inspiration, and I wish you ali 
possible success. 

Yours, 
Monenpbus, 
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The Pillowing PiGure of the Emotions 
of a Youth of fifteen, described by 
himself, in a Foretzn Language, 
may filease some of our Readers on 
account of its simplicity. E. 


SOUVENIR D’UN SEJOURA 
BOMBAY. 


By Joun Davis. 


a] 7 7 . . . . 
Et hac olim meminisse invabit. 
VIRG. 


E fut sur la fin _ mois de Sep- 
C ame, Van 1790, que te 
vaisseau sur lequel j’ctois, arriva a 
Bombay, lieu de notre destination ; 
& ce fut avec une joie inexprima- 
ble, que je mis pied a terre: mon 
coeur Ctoit ouvert aux plus douces 
espérances. 

Tandis que je jouissois par 
avance des plaisirs qu’on y prend, 
jentendis du bruit, & ensuite j’ap- 
pergus a mes trousses, quantite de 
petits droles, quis’assemblercnt an - 
tour me moi, & me demanderent 
d’un ton doucereux, & sans ména- 
ger les révérences, si j’avois besoin 
d’un Valet. 

Je leur répondis qu’oui, & sans 
perdre de tems, Je choisis un petit 
negre, dont la physiognomie me 
plut. Mon laquais, il faut que j’en 
jasse le portrait, Ctoit un joli gargon, 
vif & fort cverllé, sans souci sur 
Vavenir, & aussi noir gu’il soit 
possible de l’ctre. Il se nommoit 
Restamgie, & il portoit a la main 
un parasol pour me mettre a l’abri 
du soleil. Voila mon Valet. 

Nous commencimes a nous en- 
tretenir, chemin faisant. Mon ami, 
lui dis-Je, allons au cabaret: _quoi- 
gue le jour soit avance, je n’al pas 
encore dejeuné, & a vous dire vrai, 
j’ai grand faim. 

Ii me Fepondit avec bicn de 
naiveté, & ses rcponses, loin de me 
déplaire, mec divertissoient. En 
peu de tems, nous arrivames a la 
porte d’une auberge, dont le maitre 
d’hotel vint me recevoir tres-gra- 
cieusement, & me conduisit a une 
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chambre fort richement meabi/4, 
ou je demandai a déjcGner d’un ton 
de voix élevé. Ensuite je conseillai 

Restamgie de faire bonne chire 
dans la cuisine, et en attendant 
Lada “nw apportat le dejetiner, je 
me mis a la icnetre pour voir passer 
le eeu, 

L’appetit ne me manque que 
trcs rarenient, & en déjetinant je 
m ‘occupal heureusement a la lec- 
ture d’une livre Frangois que j’avois 
dans ma poche; car lire en man- 
geant fut toujours a mon gré. 

Mais je quittai bientot la lecture 
pour agacger une fille noire, que 
yobservai du coin dé Voeil entrer 
avec le memotre. 

Elle avoit de beaux yeux noirs 4 
Vorientale, un nez bien formé, la 
bouche mignonne, Ifa taille a la 
main, & de grands chevenx, couleur 
d’cbene, qui lui tomboient au jarret. 

Je lui payai la dépense & elle 
s’en alla, en me faisant mille remer- 
ciments. 

Ma foi! me dis-je, il fait cher 
vivre ici! A ce compte je dépense- 
rai bientot mon argent, quoique 
ma bourse, grace au ciel, soit a4 
present honnetement garnie. [I 
me vient une pensée. f’ai out dire 
qwil y a une jolie auberge, a une 
demi-lieue de Bombay, appellée | a 
Taverne de Campagne, ou l'on 
peut vivre 4 bon marché: par con- 
scquent la meilleure chose que Je 
puisse faire, c’est d’y aller sur le 
champ. }’aime bien la Campagne, 
& quand je demeure a la ville, c’est 
toujours malgré moi. Mais bon 
gré, malgreé, “il faut partir d’ici. 
Ou est mon laquais? Restamgie! 
Me voici, mon Maitre! Voila “qui 
est bien. Déployez votre parasol. 
Suivez moi. Allons nous en. 

Au sortir de la ville, on trouvoit 
la C: unpagne bien riante, et on ne 
dccouvroit pas un nuage hs ns tout 
Vhorison. I faisoit tres-beau pour 
la promenade. 

Si je contemplois avec plaisir le 
paysage immense qui s’offroit de 
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fous cotcs 2 mes yeux, Je ne fus pas 
moins frapp¢ du coup d’oeil dune 
inaison de campagne, peu eloignce, 
dont aspect m’inspiroit les pensces 
les plus ravissantes. Je m’en ap- 
procha: avec joie. 

Il y avoit devant cette maison des 

‘ocotiers en fleurs, qui formoient 
un ombrage tres-agreable, & re- 
pandoient un odeur extremement 
delicieuse: derricre, un jardin bien 
entretenu, & ornée d’orangers, au 
bas duguel couloit avec un doux 
murmure une petite rivicre. Bret, 
c’Ctoit une retrake charmante, & 
je me livrai avec intérét aux objets 
champctres dont j’¢tois entoure. 

Ii vy avoit trois enfans assis sur le 
eazon qui s’amusoient alternative- 
ment a cueillir des fleurs, pour en 
faire des bouquets, & a badiner 
avec un petit chien. 

Ils temoigncrent leur surprise a 
mon arrivée imprevue, & le chien 
guise mit a aboyer de toute fa force, 
en avertit leurs parents, c’est 2 dire, 
Vhote & V’hotesse. 

L’hote, car c’est la Taverne de 
Campagne dont je parle, ctoit un 
homme de cinquante ans a peu 
prcs, dont le maintien me frappa. 
Son souris, sa manicre d’ctre, tout 
annoncoit la candeur de son ame. 

Il étoit dans le balcon occupé a 
fumer sa pipe, & hdtesse Ctoit assise 
auprcs de lui s’amusant a jouer de 
la harpe. La belle chose que la 
musique! C’étoit une femme d’un 
accueil plein de bonté, avec une 
physiognon vie douce, & un sourire 
gracicux. Des que j’approchai de 
la maison, ils se leverent, & me 

calucrent trés poliment. En un mot, 
hous fumes cgnnoissance en peu de 
tems, & je demeurai chez eux envi- 
ron six jours, 

Que c’est un spectacle doux, 
que celui d’une maison ou regnent 
innocence & le bonheur. Je 
Voudrois sgavoir d’ou vient le 
clarme attirant que mon coeur 
rouvoit a image de cette famille, 
Peu brillante, mais ou presidoit je 
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ne sais quel delicieux mélangé de 
paix, de familiarité, d’union! 

Qui dccrira les agremens de nos 
repas? 

Je me souviendrai toujours de la 
Salle a manger, ou nous mimes 2 
table sur le trois heures apres midi. 
L’amenblement en étoit blanc. Je 
vois Restamgie aupres de ma chaise, 
attentif & mes paroles, & cherchant 
dans mes yeux ce que j’allois déman~ 
der. J’entends encore le bruit des 
tainbours des Siagpor 5, en marche, 
proche de Ja maison! —Ces circon- 
stances toutes simples qu’elles pa- 
roissent, je me Jes rapelle avec 
plaisir! 

On ne manquoit guére chez M. 
Loudwich, de faire bonne chére, 
& de boire d’excellent vin. Quand 
la chaleur augmentoit, quelle joie 
de m/’asseoir aupres de Madame 
Loudwich, dans le balcon, & d’y 
fumer, presque en lair, un espece 
de pipe, qu’on appelle un Houcca, 
en causant avec elle tantot de ceci, 
tantot de cela. C’etoit effective- 
ment une aimable femme; douce 
de cocur, caressante, qui ne man 
quoit pas d’esprit, & qui me prit 
en amitié, 

Les jours se passoient de cette 
sorte, & enfin lorsque minuit ap- 
prochoit, je me rendois dans ma 
chambre, ol je me couchois dans 
un petit lit qui valoit celui d’un 
Chanoine. 

Souvenir plein de charmes! 

Apres un doux sommeil, je me 
levois aux premiers rayons de 
Aurore, pour aller passer quel- 
ques heures le matin, dans le jardia 
de mon hote; y respirer le parfum 
des Orangers, dont j’etois envi- 
ronné, ravi du chant des oiseaux, 
& du gazouillement des ruisseaux. 

Souvenir doux & agréable! 

Quelquetois, enierme dans ma 
chambre, je m’amusois a lire des 
livres que j’avois empruntés de mon 
hétesse, en mangeant, en meme 
tems, un Coco, Ou quelque aut: 
fruit dclicieux. 
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Moments heureux & deleéctables ! 
Deux ou trois fois la semaine, je 
Jouois un chariot trainé par des 
vaches, voiture bien connue aux 
Indes Orientales, & je prenois la 
route de Dungarée, petite ville peu 
élogineé, ou ’on peut gouter toutes 
les douceurs de la vie dans un 
commerce agréable avec les habi- 
nts, gens aimables par leur accueil 
wisé, & leur esprit liant. 
Souvenir plein d’aménite! 
Quelquefois, sur le soir, M. 
Loudwich, sa femme, & moi, nous 
allions tous ensemble faire un tour 
de jardin, par un beau clair de 
lune, pour y préter Voreille au 
chant du rossignol, dont le ramage 
nous faisoit tressaillir! 
Odi quello Usignuolo, 
Che va di ramo in ramo, 
Cantando, Io amo, Io amo! 
L’Aminte du Tasse. 
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Ecoutez ce Rosignol, qui voltige 
de rameau, en rameau, en chantant 
jaime, Jaime! 

Ainsi couloient mes heures a 
Bombay, & tel y €toit mon train 
de vie! 

Ces plaisirs dont je jouissois avec 
ardeur, n’étoient troublés que par 
la crainte de les perdre. 

Je n’envisageois qu’avec tristesse 
le Navire auquel j’appartenois, les 
travaux que j’allois entreprendre, 
les persécutions insupportables des 
officiers, les manicres brusques des 
matelots, 

Adieu mon héte, adieu mon hé- 
tesse! I] faut quitter votre solitude, 
il faut monter a bord: Je vais re- 
tourner dans ma patrie. De grace, 
pensez quelque fois a votre etranger. 
Pour moi, je vous rapellerai sans 
cesse ama memoire. Estime, sou- 
venir, amitié, tout vous est di. 
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Art. VII. 

A Brief History of Epidemic ana 
Pestilential Diseases; with the 
frincifial Phenomena of the Physi- 
cal World, which precede and ac- 
company them; and Observations 
deduced from the Facts stated. 
In two vols. 8vo. By Noah 
Webster. Hartford. Hudson 
and Goodwin. 1799. Af. 700. 


[Continued from p. 36.] 


E cannot pass over the sub- 

sequent part of this cata- 
logue of plagues, flood, &c. without 
remarking that the incidents and 
quotations are not arranged with 
the utmost accuracy of method. 
They are interspersed with observa- 
tions which, for the most part, are 
imperfect anticipations of what is 
afterwards to be proved, or repe- 
titions of each other. 


Ts —<— 
a ——_ 


There is nothing with regard to 
which the truth is more difficult to 
ascertain, on which men are more 
prone to exaggerate, and on which, 
therefore, common historical evi- 
dence is more delusive, than the 
havock which plagues, famines, and 
convulsions of the elements pro- 
duce. If Mr. W. aimed at the re- 
moval of this evil, he might imagine 
some utility in presenting it to us 
in the strongest light, and admit- 
ting, without much scruple, the 
pictures which historians have left 
us. When he finds occasion to 
speak in his own person, he might 
naturally be tempted to make the 
largest guesses and inferences as to 
the extent of the ruin to which our 
own infatuation, ignorance, and 
vices expose us. In proportion 4s 
our compassion for others, and 
fears fer our own safety were €X- 
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cited, it might be expected that we 
would bestir ourselves in searching 
for and employing the means of 
prevention and cure. 

It happens, however, somewhat 
unfortunately, that the chief design 
of our author is to shew that epi- 
demics are effeéts of general and 
irremediable causes; that they are 
conneéted with revolutions of earth 
and air, which cannot be foreseen, 
and when they take place, cannot 
be disarmed of their malignant in- 
fluence. That horrid series of 
calamities depicted by him, has 
little tendency, therefore, but to 
dishearten and affright us. We 
turn away from the shocking spec- 
tacle with sickening and loathing, 
and are prompted to exclaim against 
the equity of that contriver who 
entailed such various, incessant, 
and exquisite misery on his crea- 
tures. 

With these views, we feel less 
disposed to forgive any appearance 
of exaggeration in the painter. 
Where the genuine evil is of such 
magnitude, it seems superfluous to 
enhance it by groundless and fal- 
lacious suppositions, or by implicit 
acquiescence in doubtful testimony. 
We may indure to see things as 
they really are, however disastrous 
and deplorable they may be, but 
may reasonably objeét to fanciful 
additions or extravagant deductions. 
We are sorry, therefore, to observe 
in our author, somewhat of this 
melancholy temper; a faith in an- 
nalists and chroniclers somewhat 
too obsequious, and a mind need- 
lessly prone to decorate and aimpli- 
fy their tales of horror. 

The following quoiations will 
evince the lugubrious spirit of our 
author, and exhibit the use which 
he makes of his materials. He is 
Scacstbineg the plague which prevail- 
ed in the middle of the fourteenth 
century. These are some of the 
particulars: 

“* Preceding and during the pre- 





valence of the disease, the whole 
earth was. shaken by most tremen- 
dous earthquakes. A// Germany 
was shaken in 1346. In 1349,0n 
the ninth of September, Sicily was 
shaken fo its foundation, together 
with ai! Italy. In Greece, many 
cities were overthrown; and, in 
many places, towns and castles 
were demolished. Thousands of 
people were swallowed up, and the 
courses of rivers were obstructed. 

“The pestilential state of air, in 
that period, is strongly marked by 
the appearance of myriads of un- 
usual and loathsome inseéts, not 
only in China, butin Europe. They 
are described as young serpents, or 
as venomous insects, or as large 
vermin with tails and eight short 
legs—in which description, proba- 
bly, a frightened imagination had 
some share of influence. But of 
their existence, there can be no 
doubt. 

** This plague was so deadly that 
at least half or two thirds of the 
human race perished in about eight 
years. It was most fatal in cities, 
but in no flace died less than a third 
of the inhabitants. In many cities, 
perished nine out of ten of the people, 
and many places were wholly de- 
populated. In London, 50,000 
dead bodies were buried in one 
grave-yard. In Norwich died 
about the same number. In Venice, 
died 100,000. In Lubec, g0,000. 
In Florence, the same number. In 
the east, perished twenty mullions in 
one year. In Spain, the disease 
raged three years, and carried off 
two thirds of the people. Alphonso 
II. died with it while besieging 
Gibraltar. 

** In this fatal period, the appre- 
hension of death destroyed the value 
of property. In England, cattle were 
neglected, and they ran at large over 
the country. The corn perished i in 
the fields for want of reapers; whole 
villages were depopulated ; and after 
the malady ceased, multitudes of 
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houses and buildings of all kinds 
were seen mouldering to ruin. A 
horse which before had been worth 
forty shillings, after the sickness, 
sold for half a mark. 

“‘ Although in the year preceding 
there had been a plenty of provi- 
sions, yet, the neglect of agricul- 
ture during the general distress, 
produced a tamine. Such was the 
loss of labourers, that the few sure 
vivors afterwards demanded exor- 
bitant wages, and the pariiament 
of England was obliged to inter- 
fere, and limit their wages, and 
even compel men to labour.—See 
23d Edward III. A.D. 1350. The 
preamble states, that a great part 
of the people, especially workmen 
and servants, had died of the late 
pestilence; and those who survived, 
seeing the necessity of men, de- 
manded excessive wages. 

“This disease was particularly 
fatal in Denmark: all business was 
at a stand, towns were deserted, 
and all was terror and despair. It 
reached the highest northern lati- 
tudes; it broke out in Iceland, and 
was so fatal, that the settlements 
there are supposed not to have 
since recovered their population. 
It was called the sorte diod, black 
death. 

+* In some plac es, pe ople attempt- 
ed to escape infection by taking 
their families on board of vessels, 
and putting to sea; but it was in 
vain; they were seized in every 
place, without regard to age or 
Sex. 

‘A phenomenon attending this 
plague, was the death of fish. This 
circumstance, with the bad state of 
the weather, which is often atfect- 
ed by the pestilential state of the 
elements, and was greatly attected 
in this period, gave rise to a report 
that the Jews had poisoned the wells 
and springs. The prejudices against 
the Jews, which-have a rarked and 
scandalized ail christian Countries, 
except America, were at their 
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height in the reign of Edward IIT, 
of England, the period under con- 
sideration. These prejudices drove 
legislators and princes to exercise 
every species of cruelty upon the 
Israelites, on accountof their usury ; 
and, when the report of their poi- 
soning the water circulated, the 
populace, in some places, and es- 
pecially in Germany, rose and as- 
sassinated multitudes of these un- 
fortunate men, 

‘The death of animals, particu- 
larly of sheep, marked the same 
period. In England, 5000 died iz 
ong pasture. ‘Tne state of the air 
and water was so pestilential, that 
it is averred by historians the fowls 
and fishes had bloches on them.”’ 

Nothing is more common in tails 
history, than accounts of earth- 
quakes which shook the whole 
carth, floods that swept away thou- 
sands, aud plagues that destroyed 
two thirds of the human race. 
These facts are not naturally im- 
possible, but surely we may de- 
mand stronger evidence of their 
truth than tie chroniclers of the 


middle ages, and the physicians of 


Jtaly and France. Our author’s 
theory does not require all this geo- 
graphical and arithmetical precision ; 
and will stand or fall whether we 
adopt or reject many of these eviden- 
ces; but their tendency i is hurtful, 
by reflecting discredit on the pene- 
tration, or the candour of the au- 
thor, and the value of his ** facts”’ 
is lessened by being associated with 
improbabilities or fictions. Before 
sentence was pronounced upon the 
veracity of compilers, Mr . Webster 
should’have recolle&ed how much 
his situation compelled him to rely 
upon their evidence, and how much 
of his narrative is derived from no 
other source. 

The following extraét will serve 
as an example of “the mode in which 
our author reasons on the contro- 
vertid point of imported and spe- 
cific contagion, in relation to the 
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pestilence of the last century in Eu- 
rope: 

«English authors all agree that 
the disease was imported into Eng- 
land from Holland, in some bales 
of cotton! ¢O fatal bales of cot- 
ton!’ says Short. This tale has 
been recorded and repeated by every 
writer on the subject, without a 
single document in evidence to 
prove that any cotton was imported, 
or that the first persons seized had 
ever seensuch cotton. ‘The whole 
tale rests on assertion. That the 
seeds of the distemper were zot im- 

orted is evident from the acknow- 
ledged facts relative to its origin; 
and is demonstrated by the history 
of the preceding diseases found in 
the works of Sydenham. 

“ The origin af the pestilence, 
which arrived to its crisis in 1665, 
is to be traced back to the year 1661, 
when malignant diseases began to 
appear in different and distant parts 
of the world. ‘In London, the in- 
termitting tertian fever,’ says Sy- 
denham, ‘became epidemic, and 
differed from the same disease in 
other years, by new and unusual 
symptoms, which, in short, amount- 
ed to this, that they were a// more 
violent. In winter, the disease 
yielded, as usual, to cold; but con- 
tinued fevers prevailed every win- 
ter.’ These fevers, with some va- 
riations, continued until the spring 
of 1665, and the bills show how 
much they augmented the mortality 
in London. This increased malig- 
nity in usual diseases, with an in- 
crease of the number and mortality 
of epidemics, is the constant pre- 
cursor of the plague or other pes- 
tilential fevers. 

‘“¢ Notwithstanding the clear evi- 
dence of these faéts, authors have 
conjured up a tale of importation 
which would disgrace a school-boy 
by its inconsistency. The account 
states, ¢ ‘That a violent plague raged 
In Holland in 1663, on which ac- 
count, the importation of merchan- 


dize from that country was prehi- 
bited by the British. Legislature in 
1664. Notwithstanding this pro- 
hibition, i seems the plague had ac- 
tually been imported; tor in the 
close of 1664, two or three per- 
sons died suddenly in Westininster, 
with marks of the plague on their bo~ 
dies.—Some of their neighbours, 
terrified at the thoughts of theirdan- 
ger, removed into the city; but 
too late; for they soon died of the 
plague, and communicated the in- 
teétion to others. It was confined, 
however, through a hard, frosty 
winter, till the middle of February, 
when it. again appeared in the Pa- 
rish of St. Giles, to which it had 
been originally brought; and after 
another long rest, till April, show- 
ed its malignant force afresh, as 
soon as the warmth of spring gave 
it opportunity. At first, it took off 
one here and there, without any certain 
froof of their having infedted each 


other. 
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“Tn the substance of the fore- 
going statement, all authors are 
ayreed, and I want no other proof 
that the report of the importation 
of the disease is all a°vulgar, childish 
tale; the propagation of which is 
a disgrace to philosophy, and to 
the faculty of that age. 

** In the first place we have no 
authentic evidence in any author, 
that any bales of cotton were 
brought from Holland to London, 
at thattume. The whole assertion 
rests on vulgar report, and is wholly 
unsupported by proof. Had the re~ 
port been well founded, the faét 
might have been ascertained, and 
in an affair of such magnitude, pro- 
bably would have been. The im- 
portation of goods trom Holland 
was prohibited by act of parlia- 
ment. 

*¢ In the second place, the disease 
first appeared in Westminster, not 
in the commercial city of London, 
but in a place where bales of cotton 
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would be the least likely to be de- 
posited and opened; Westminster 
being the residence of the nobility 
and gentry, rather than a place of 
commerce. 

“¢ In the third place, no proof is 
stated that the persons first seized 
had any connection with bales of 
cotton. 

‘“¢ In the fourth place, the death of 
two or three persons, with the 
plague-marks on their bodies, in 
December, 1664, is no evidence of 
any imported inteétion at that time ; 
for the bills of mortality show, and 
the reader is desired to turn to them, 
to be satisfied, that a smaller num- 
ber died that year of the plague 
than had died of it in any of the six 
preceding years. Inthe year 1659 
died of that disease 36—in 1661 
died 20, and every year more or 
less. In 1664 died but 6 of the 
plague, and yet this number, small 
as it was, must be proof of the im- 
portation of infection, that year, 
when greater numbers, in preceding 
years, are passed over in silence! 
In such accounts, there must be 
want of knowledge, or want of 
honesty. The plague imported from 
Holland! when the city of London 
had not been free from it for twen- 
ty-eight years preceding! See the 
bills of mortality. 

“¢ Besides, why in the name of 
common sense, should ‘two or 
three’ infeétcd persons, in 1664, 
spread the plague over London, and 
desolate the city, when twelve, 
fourteen, twenty, and thirty- -SIX 
infected persons, who died in pre- 
ceding years, produced no ill ef- 
fects? To account for such effects 
on the principle of infection, is not 
possible; and men of science ought 
to be ashamed of such absurdities. 

‘¢ In the fifth place, the suspen- 
sion of the disease, during six weeks, 
is evidence that infection had no 
agency in spreading the disease. It 
is a faét known and acknowledged, 
that iufeffion cannot be preserved 


for a tenth part of that time in the 
open air. Air dissolves the poison 
of any disease in a very short time. 
Infeétion can only be preserved in 
confinement, as in close vessels or 
packages of goods. The walls of 
an infeéted house will be cleansed 
by the action of air in a very few 
days, soas to be perfectly harmless, 
During the six weeks suspension of 
the plague in London, where was 
the infection concealed to preserve 
it from air and frost? 

‘“* Was the fomes shut up by de- 
sign for a few weeks, and then set 
at liberty? Had the persons who 
were first seized in February, any 
access to the infeéted houses or 
clothes of those who died in De- 
cember? Is this probable? There 
is no suggestion of this sort. 

‘Then, again, another interval 
of several weeks elapsed from the 
death of those in February, before 
others were seized. It is not solely 
improbable; but I aver, that the 
fomes or intecting principle of no 
disease whatever, can be suspended 
in a state of inaction, in the open 
air, and afterwards give rise to 
disease. Unless, therefore, it can 
be proved that the persons who 
died in April had access to infec- 
tion, which had been closely con- 
fined from the air, they could never 
have received the disease from the 
virus generated in February or De- 
cember. Now it appears from the 
statement, that the persons seized in 
February lived in a differeng part 
of the city from those who died in 
December, and no suggestion that 
hey had an intercourse with any 
infected object. 

*¢ But the last sentence of the 
statement disproves fully all asser- 
tions and suspicions respecting in- 
fection. It seems that when the 
disease showed itself in spring, it 
seized one here, and another there, 
in scattered situations, * without 
any certain proof of their having 
infected each other? This b 
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usually the case in the plague, and 
in the yellow fever, in the ulcerous 
sore throat, the dysentery, and 
other contagious, epidemic diseases. 
The whole mystery is, that any 
disease will frst seize the constitu- 
tions least capable of resisting that 
state of air from which the disease 
proceeds. One person will sustain 
a vitiated air for one day only, 
another for two days; and a third 
jor a week, before his constitution 
yields to the destruétive principle. 
fr is precisely with the access of the 
plague, in a City, as with a com- 
pany of men going from a healthy 
situatign into a marshy place: one 
nian will be seized very speedily 
with the ague and fever, another 
will sustain his health for a week or 
two, and some, perhaps, escape 
unaffected. This example explains 
the phenomena which attend the 
invasion of pestilence, as related 
by Evagrius, Diemerbroeck, and 
others, and which will be more 
fully discussed in a subsequent sec- 
tion, 

* The account, therefore, of the 
origin of the plague in London in 
i665, not only does not prove the 
disease to have proceeded from im- 
ported fomes, but aétually demon- 
strates the impossibility of the fact. 

“ But we have better evidence 
than the popular accounts afford us, 
that the disease was generated in the 
city of London. Sydenham has 
left faéts on record which place this 
point beyond controversv. 

“ After describing the multiplied 
diseases of increased malignity which 
prevailed in London from 1661 to 
(665, and which swelled greatly 
the bills of mortality in that city, he 
informs us that in Mav, 1665, he 
was called to assist a woman of a 
‘Sanguine habit, who was seized 
with violent fever and frequent 
vomitings. He was surprised at 


ie singularity of the svimptoms, 
and puzzled to know how to treat 


tue d s€ase. 


The woman died the 
Vou. Il. No. 2. 


14th day. He observed her face, 
during the fever, to be red; and 
that, a little before her death, afew 
drops of blood issued from her nose. 
These, and other circumstances, 
suc gested to him the use of bleeding, 
and his next patient recovered. — 

** This species of malignant fever 
soon spread, and towards the close of 
May and beginning of June, be- 
came epidemic. Soon after ap- 
peared the true plague, with its cha- 
racteristic symptoms. After stat- 
ing these faéts, Sydenham says, 
‘ Whether the fever under con- 
sideration deserves to be entitled a 
plague, I dare not positively aflirms 
but this | know by experience, that 
all who were then seized with the 
true plague, attended with all its 
peculiar concomitants, and for some 
time afterwards; in my neighbour- 
hood, had the same train of symp- 
toms, both in the beginning and 
through the course of the disease.’ 

‘‘ He then observes that he at- 
tended some persons with the true 
plague, and afterwards he saw ses 
veral cases of a similar fever. 

See chap. ii. fect. 2. 

*“ Had not the taculty been 
blinded to truth by their theory of 
shecific contagion, it would not have 
been possible so long to overlook 
the Arogressiveness of the plague, 
which not only Sydenham, but 
many physicians of the 16th and 
17th centuries observed and re- 
corded. 

*“ The malignant diseases which 
prevailed from 1661 to 1664, 
marked a festilential state of air in 
London. We now know what 
Sydenham could not Know, that 
this unhealthy state of air extended 
not only over Europe, buf over 
Persia and America. But the ma- 
lignant fever which appeared in 
May, as described by Sydenham, 
was the first stage of the plague, or 
mild form of the disease, which 

always precedes that state of it 
which is characterized by bubos. 
E 
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This form of the disease appears 
before the season or state of the at- 
mosphere is advanced sutticiently 
to give the destructive principle its 
full force. 

‘* The same species of fever pre- 
ceded the terrible plague in Ve- 
nice and in Naples, as before relat- 
ed; and: this is always the cause of 
uncertamty and controversy, re- 
specting the nature of the disease, 
at its commencement. And it is 
remarkable that this milder form of 
the plague often rages for many 
months before the disease arrives 
to its crisis. Thus, in London, 
the pestilential principle produced a 
few cases of real plague, in the 
winter of 1664-5. The cases must 
have occurred in constitutions more 
irritable, or susceptible of the cause, 
than bodies in general; or the per- 
sons must have been exposed to the 
action of powerful local causes, 
or to extreme debility. The severe 
frost doubtless suspended the ope- 
ration of the pestilential principle— 
but on the opening of spring, the 
operation began, and proceeded, 
from the malignant epidemic of 
May, to produce the most deadly 
effects. 

*‘ Tt has been alleged, and gene- 
rally admitted, that the plague was 
introduced into Amsterdam, in 
1663, by a vessel from the Mediter- 
ranean. It is probable that if this 
question 6ould be fully canvassed, 
the popular belief would appear to 
have had no better foundation 
than many opinionsin America, in 
regard to the importation of the 
yellow fever, which are proved to 
rest merely on conjectures, suppo- 
sitions, and vague reports. But in 
regard to the origin of the pesti- 
lence in Holland, in this instance, 
it is \ 
popular opinion was well founded 
or not; for we have the express au- 
thority of Diemerbroeck, that an- 
terior to the arrival of the ship, 
with the supposed infection, the 


fection arrived; 


wholly immaterial whether 
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plague broke out in Heusden, a 
town on a branch of the Meuse, 
surrounded by a morass, not a ma- 
ritime place. Besides, the spotted 
fever, which precedes the plague, and 
turns into it, had been prevailing in 
all parts of Holland in the preced- 
ing year. The pestilence, therefore, 
originated in Holland, 4efore the in- 
and the tales of im- 
portation vanish in smoke. 

** According to the bills of mor- 
tality, London lost upwards of 
68,000 inhabitants by the plague 
TH) 1665, and more than 28,000 by 
other diseases. As the 28,000 
deaths by common diseases must 
have occurred mostly in the six 
first months of the year, before the 
plague raged, this circumstance 
shows what a great increase of mor- 
tality preceded the plague. With 
such evidence before their eyes, 
how can discerning men_ look 
abroad for the sources of the ma- 
lady ! 

“ It should also be remarked that 
this calamity among the humar 
race, was preceded by a great mor- 
tality among cattle in 1664. 

** Jt must not pass unobserved, 
that the summer of 1665, in Eng- 
land, was very temperate, the wea- 
ther fine and tne fruits good. All 
the writers of that day agree, thai 
no cause of pestilence could be ob- 
served in the visible qualities of the 
season. 

* This was the last plague that 
has appeared in London, or in 
Great-Britain. The disappearance 

of the plague in that and othe 
countries, is a most consoling fact, 
and one that has not a little engag- 
ed the minds of philosophic men, 
to discover the cause. “Phe causes 
usually assigned are, the destruction 
of the city by fire in 1666, the 
more airy, convenient construction 
of the modern city, the introduc- 
tion of fresh water, with more 


cleanliness, and improved habits 
of living. 
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« These reasons would have 
more weight in my mind, if the 
other large cities in England, in 
France, Spain, tagger and Ger- 
many, which hav neither been 
burnt nor feiprioned in their gene- 
ral structure, had not also escaped 
the ravages of pestilence. But as 
the plague has not visited Paris and 
Amsterdam, which retain their 
ancient construction, no more 
than London, which has been im- 
proved, we must resort to other 
c ircumstances for the causes of this 
exemption.” 

Close attention to an abstruse 
subject, and to the arguments on 
one side of a controversy, is apt to 
generate strong convictions, and to 
make us suspect the candour, pe- 
netration and knowledge of our ad- 
versaries. We are in danger of 
changing compassion for the errors 
of others, into contempt of their 
understanding, or abhorrence of 
their motives; and, instead of con- 
centering all our energies in argu- 
ment, or disarming prejudice and 
opposition by the mildness ef our 
treatment, by conciliation and gen- 
tleness of manners, we are likely to 
deal too much in sarcasm and in- 
vective. Instead of weakening the 
prepossessions that fight against us, 
and gaining at least a candid audi- 
ence to our reasonings, we are mere- 
Jy heightening these hostile prepos- 
sessions, and irritating the pride of 
our antagonists. He that is railed 
at and despised for his opinions, 
will be sure to hold them faster 
than ever; and whatever be the 
benefits of truth, its advocates are 
in reality counteracting and frus- 
trating their own ettorts, and in- 
crease the number and obstinacy of 
their foes, infinitely more by their 
invectives than they lessen it by 
their raticionation. 

These errors in controversy are 
to be deplored in proportion to the 
benefits flowing trom agreement in 
opinion. The bickerings and ani- 
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mosities of disputants, respecting 
the origin of epidemics, is a subject 
of particular regret; aud we are 
sincerely sorry to observe, in the 
work before us, so many proofs of 
a contemptuous spirit. We are 
not qualified to say whether the ad- 
vocates for importation and con- 
tagion are right or wrong in their 
belief, but we may venture to 
affirm, that the imputations of pue- 
rile inconsistency, vulgar credulity, 
and childish folly, can only tend to 
render their belief more strong, and 
their opposition more strenuous, 
(10 be continued.) 
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Art. VIII. 


Transactions of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, held at Philadel- 
phia, for promoting useful Know- 
ledge. 

{Continued from p. §3.]' 


HIS collection is enriched by 
T several valuable papers on the 
natural history and antiquities of 
America. These are chiefly the 
productions of Dr. B. S. Barton, 
whose eminence, in these instruc- 
tive branches of inquiry, is gene- 
rally acknowledged. 

The most important of these, is 
a memoir on the fascinating faculty 
ascribed to the vattle-snake, and 
other serpents of America, by B, 
S. Barton. ‘This performance has 
been long before the world, and 
will not, therefore, demand a very 
copious analysis, Some of our 
snakes have been generally suppos- 
ed to attack other animals within 
their reach, by steadfastly gazing 
at them. ‘The eye is a powerful 
organ, and its influence is well 
known; but whether that influence 
be of amoral, or physical, or mix- 
ed kind, is not easily determined. 
Whether it darts tortha subtile fluid, 
which enters and operates in a me- 
chanical manner on the frame, or 
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whether it weakens the frame, by 
first taking away courage and tore- 
thought, is a subject of curious 
speculation. The power of the 
eye, in general, is signally great; 
but serpents have been supposed to 


be endued with a larger share of 


this power, or, at least, to exercise 
it more extensively than any other 
animal. 

Our author affirms this faculty 
in serpents to be no more than a 
vulgar error, and alleges a variety 
of considerations to shew the proba- 
bility, that their food is, in all 
cases, procured in the ordinary 
modes. He finds that the food of 
snakes, consisting of frogs, and the 
callow young of birds is, for the 
most part, such as can be gained 
without the fascinating power. 
Hence he infers, that such power, 
being unnecessary, is not possessed. 
As to the tales of fascination cur- 
rent among rustics and travellers, 
he thinks the true meaning of ap- 
pearances has been mistaken, and 
that the flutterings, cries, and rash 
approaches of squirrels and birds, 
noticed upon these occasions, pro- 
ceed only from the anxiety of pa- 
rents for their voung. 

This conclusion is adopted from 
noting that the birds most common- 
ly observed to experience this in- 
fluence, are such as build their 
nests upon the ground, or on low 
bushes, which only are accessible 
to the rattle-snake ; that the ‘sto- 
mach of snakes is generally found 
to contain the young of birds; that 
instances of supposed fascination 
generally occur at seasons when 
these birds lay their eggs and rear 
their young; that snakes are often 
driven aw ay, and sometimes killed, 
by the exertions of the parent; and 
that the black-snake, particularly, 
has been seen to exert much inge- 


* Aftronomy. ; 


wards the commencement of 


ol. ui p. 150. London, 1790. 
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nuity to gain access to nests, which 

exertions would be supersede ‘d by 

the fascinating faculty, if that we 

possessed, 

Ox an American Species of Dipus, 
Ferboa. By the same. 

This animal, hitherto a non-de- 
script, is here copiously described 
It is accompanied with a suitable 
figure. 

Observations on certain Articles taken 

Sron an Indian Grave, in the Norih- 

Western Ie ritory. By the same. 

The very curious subject of this 
essay will be best explaine: d by the 
author himself. 

“fn the following inquiry, } 
shall offer some of my reasons fo! 
believing that there formerly exist- 
ed, in many parts of North-Ame 
rica, a race of people, who, whilst 
they were more numerous, had 
made much greater advances in the 
arts, and in jmprovement, than the 
present races of Indians, or than 
their ancestors since our adual ag- 
uaintance with them. 

*“ “Phe Aztecas, or Mexicans, in 
the pregress of their migration from 
the northern country of Aztlan, to 
the vale in which they afterwards 
founded the capital of their empire, 
discovered many and extensive 
ruins. “Chese ruins were supposed, 
by the Mexicans, to be vestiges ot 
the Toltecas, a numerous and 
powertul people, who had mad: 
greater advances in the arts of life, 
and in one of the sublimest of 
sciences,* than any of the other 
nations of the new world, The 
Tcltecas are said to have begun 
their emigration towards the close 
of the sixth, or the beginning of 
the seventh century of the « hristian 
zra.f The Mexicans began thei 
departure about the middle of ¢! 
twelfth century.$ Lf these account 
therefore, can depended upon, 


About the yezr 696, according to Clavigero. 
$ According to Clavigero, in the year 1160. 
the thirteenth 


Dr. Robe rtfon | fays, it —  t0y 
” Vhe hiftery of America 


century 
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it would appear that the works dis- 
covered by the Mexicans had been 
constructed sometime between the 
beginning of the seventh, and 
the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury. 

«* Whatever credit may be due 
to this traditional account concern- 
ing the Toltecas, whether they were 
the ancestors of the Peruvians, as I 
have sometimes been induced to 
believe,* whether they were an 
aboriginal or foreign colony, whose 
progeny exists no more, or whether 
the whole isatale that has no foun- 
dation in truth, I shall not pause 
to inquire. Whatever may be the 
jate of these speculations concern- 
ing the Toltecas, I think no per- 
son that has minutely attended to 
the numerous vestiges which are 
daily discovered in various parts of 
North-America, will hesitate to 
believe that there has been a period 
when a great part of this continent 
was Inhabited by nations who were 
more numerous than the present 
races Of Indians, and who had at- 
tained to a considerable degree of 
improvement in the arts,” 

These vestiges of ancient nations 
aye said to be, 

1. Artificial mounds of earth, 
designed to be fortresses in time of 
war, the bases of temples, or the 
craves of men, 

2. Traditions, at this time cur- 
rent among the Indian tribes, and 
by which they uniformly describe 
their ancestors as more numerous 
and powerful than themselves, and 


ascribe their decay and dispersion 
to wars and pestilence, 

Little stress should be laid upon 
traditions, and the mere tradition 
of greater numbers, and consc- 
quently greater pdwer, proves no- 
thing as to the greater reinemeat 
of the ancients. 

3. Decline of the numbers and 
improvements of the Indians within 
our own historical observation. 

Pestilence and war have nearly 
extirpated the aborigines between 
the Great River and the Ocean; 
but is not the remnant ona level, 
morally and intelleétually consider- 
ed, with their forefathers ? 

The superstitions of unlettered 
hunters and fishers cannot be stable ; 
but it does not appear that the In- 
dian dreams were more coherent or 
beneficent formerly than at present. 
Our author speaks of the loss of the 
sublime principles of their religion, 
the belief of divine superintendance 
and a future state. We are afraid 
that it would be hard to shew that 
these principles have been, at any 

time, less distorted by ignorance, 
and polluted by ferocious habits, 
than at present. Is there any histo- 
rical proof, that the arts, connected 
with subsistence or convenience, 
have degenerated among our In- 
dians? Some of their primeval arts 
and instruments, it is true, they have 
abandoned, but merely to adopt 
those of the European colonists, and 
thisisa species of improvement. The 
extinétion of the Natchez and their 
sacred fire, are proofs of change, 


* The empire of the Toltecas is faid to have terminated about the year 1052. 
The Spaniards firft arrived in Peru in the year 1526, at which time Huana Capac 
Was the reigning monarch of the country. According to the Peruvian ftory, 
Huana was the twelfth monarch, in fucceflion, from Manco Capac, who is faid to 
have founded the empire about four hundred years before. This period will carry 
us back to within lefs than one hundred years of the end of the ‘Toltecan empire. 
My account of the Toltecas is taken from the Abbé Saverio Clavigero’s Hiftory of 
Mexico, one of the moft valuable works that has ever been publifhed on the ful,jest 
America. The Hiltory of Mexico, collected from Spanifh and Mexican hif- 
‘orians, &c. tranflated from the origina] Italian by Charles Cullen, Efg. vol. i. p- 
London. 1787, It is rather remarkable that Asotta 
axes no mention of the Toltecas. 
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but not of degeneracy. The only 
circumstance of declension Asownz 
zo us, is that of their numbers; but 
the causes of rhs declension began 
to operate at the arrival of Colum- 
bus. Wars may exterminate a tribe, 
and plagues mav depopulate a con- 
tinent, but the influence of these 
causes, prior to the colonization 
trom Europe, is merely conjec- 
tural. 

4. Similarity between Indianand 
Asiatic my tholog V. 

This may throw some light upon 
the origin of American or Asiatic 
population, but not upon the state 
of ancient manners. Indeed these 
facts would rather lead to an oppo- 
site conclusion, and prove, if any 
thing be proved, not that Ameri- 
cans were once as wise as Asiatics 
are now, but, on the contrary, that 
Asiatics were rude and ignorant at 
the time of the migration to Ame- 
rica, as the Americans at present 
are. 

5. Monuments and fragments 
have been found in the northern 
regions of America, evincing as 
great Improvement in astronomy 
as was attained by the Mexicans, 

What are these monuments and 
fragments? They may go far to 
point out the ancient limits, dwel- 
lings, and migrations ot the Mexi- 
cals. 

6. The struQ@ure of some Ame- 
rican languages is more artificial 
and refined, and their fertility greater 
than was to be expected from peo- 
ple in their uncivilized state. 

This is delicate and dubious 
ground whereon to build hvpothe- 
sise Tosettle the analogy between 
the stru@ure of language, including 
derivation, intleétion, and syntax, 
and the state of the other arts ina 
nation, must be an arduous pro- 
vince. We are unacquainted with 
anv iacontestable princies, by the 
application of which this opinion 
of our author is enforced. Mon- 
boddo, and other speculators on the 
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history of language, take things as 
they are found, and paint the dia- 
leét of Hurons and Oneidas as con- 


‘sistent with their savage condition. 


We may mistake the author’s 
meaning when he speaks of the fer- 
tility of language. It commonly 
denotes two things: first, many 
words for the same object ; and, 
secondly, words for a great number 
of objeéts. In the first sense, fer- 
tility of language proves nothing; 
in the second sense, it reflects light 
upon the present only, and not 
upon the past condition of the 
speakers. 

The Indian tongues are not 
written. Hence, words formerly 
in use cannot be compared witi 
those in use at present. We must 
not suppose that the Indians employ 
words without meaning. If they 
did, it might be permitted to in- 
quire whether sounds were once 
significant which now signify no- 
thing. 

There are but two causes of per- 


manence in language; the use of 
and the permanence of 


writing, 
the moral, social, and intelleétual 
condition of the speakers. If the 
Indians be remarkably retentive 
of their language, whicii is, itself, 
a somewhat dubious proposition, 
what inference can thence be drawn 
respecting their former condition? 
That it wasthe same as their present. 
Permanence and change will, in- 
deed, be somewhat influenced by 
the fertility or poverty of the lan- 
guage; but the fertile, contrary ta 
our author’s opinion, is surely more 
liable to change, because changes 
may be made with more facility 
and less inconvenience, than the 
poor. 

By Indian retentiveness, in this re- 
spect, peri) aps, was meant their re- 
luétance to adopt the words of their 
European neighbours. From this, 
if it be true, no inference relative 
to former times, or the riches of 
their native diale@, can be deduced. 
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Besides, how should it appear that 
they are remar kably retentive? What 
nation can be found with whom to 
compare them in this respect? 

7. The Natchez were distinguish- 
ed, like the Mexicans, by a ceremo- 
nious and ordinary style of speak- 
ing. Some other North-American 
tribes had a similar distinétion be- 
tween the language of political de- 
bate and that of conversation. 

From this circumstance, nothing 
more than afhnity or intercourse 
with Mexico can be inferred. No 
light is hence derived, with respect 
to ancient times; at least, no argu- 
ment of degeneracy can be built 
upon this faét. 

8. Radical languages, in Ame- 
rica, are few, and dialects slightly, 
differing from each other, are ex- 
tremely numerous. Hence we may 
infer a time when the nations were 
more closely united, and numerous 
societies Cannot subsist without con- 
siderable progress in refinement. 

From similitude of language a- 
mong tribes dispersed over a wide 
space, what shall we infer? That 
they once lived closer to each other, 
and too closely to permit them to 
subsist in their present state of fishers 
and hunters? This inference 1s far 
less plausible than that they are de- 
rived from a common and recent 
origin. Population is proportioned 
to the means of subsistence; aud a 
hunting country will usually be 
stocked with as many people as mere 
hunting will enable to live. Their 
numbers may occasionally be thin- 
ned by pestilence and war, but will 
soon rise toone point, beyond which 
they cannot go. Tribes recently 
branching out from common ances- 
tors, will preserve various resem- 
blances to each other, and especially 
in language. This community of 
origin may, therefore, be inferred 
irom resemblance in language; but 
it is difficult to conceive how those 
have come to be scattered over half 
the world, whose ancestors, as nu- 
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merous as themselves, lived close to- 
gether. 

9. Hieroglyphical characters were 
formerly known in North-America, 
as appears from very ancient in- 
scriptions of that kind, to be found 
in Virginia, and apparently engra- 
ven with metalic instruments. 

Inscriptions on a rock prove, no 
doubt, the existence of an agent and 
an instrument; but whether the in- 
scribers were many or few; whe- 
ther they were sojourners or resi- 
dents; whether they were members 
of a foreign nation, who left behind 
them these lasting memorials of their 
journies, or were priests and guides 
of a nation settled around the rocks 
where these inscriptions appear, are 
uncertainties that are not likely to 
be ever removed. 

The Mexicans were acquainted 
with hieroglyphics. It is possible, 
therefore, that wanderers from Mex- 
ico accidentally visited this spot, and 
presently forsook u for some other 
abode. It is likewise possible that 
these were the former seats of the 
Mexican nation, during their con- 
tinuance in which, they arrived, at 
least, at the knowledge of hierogly- 
phic characters. The former sup- 
position is most plausible. 

On the whole, a cautious rea- 
soner will be disposed to lay small 
stress upon any of these clues to 
the knowledge of antiquity, except 
the first. “Phe mounds and emi- 
nences, whose regularity evinces 
them to be produced by man, and 
the fragments of metal or stone, 
found below or on the surface of the 
earth, and whose mathematical 
shapes also prove them to be artifi- 
cial, constitute the only basis hi- 
therto discovered for speculations 
on the ancient state of America. 

The remains which are here de- 
scribed consist of pieces of stone, 
wrought and smoothed with great 
exactness, some into mathematical 
figures, and one of them into the 


shape of a bird’s bill, and a small 
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piece of copper. Similar figures 
re not to be found among the pre- 
sent ludians. The grave appears 
have been dug and occupied 
many centuries ago. 

In search of some plausibie con- 
ieCture as to the nature and uses of 
these remains, Dr. B. quotes vari- 
ous particulars respecting the man- 
pers, and religion, and arts of the 
Mexicans. From these inquiries, 
he is led to infer, that these were su- 
anager 3 and ornamental append- 
ages of the person of some chief; 
and that these remains testify the 

ancient existence of a race of men 
about the confiux of the Mississippi 
and Ohio, not inferior in civiliza- 
tion to the Mexicans, 

Future discoveries will add new 
force to this conjecture, or will 
weaken it. Much will depend upon 
the number of these sculptured or- 
nainents. If graves of this kind be 
very numerous, and widely scatier- 
ed, they will afford stronger proof 
of the existence of a nation. Asin- 
gle rock covered with inscriptions, 
or a single grave, will afford a slen- 
der harvest to the sickle of an anti- 
quarian. 

(To be continued.) 
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An Oration on the Deatu of 
GENERAL WasHinGTon. By 
Governeur Morris. Delivered at 
the Request of the Corporation of the 
Cr/y of N ew- York, Dec. 31, 1799, 

fublished by their Request. 
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mn to the numerous rhetorici- 
ans who have devoted their genius 
to the same theme, that popular es- 
teeim was more ardent and unani- 
mous with respeé¢t to ¢#7s orator, 
than to any of his compeers. His 
personal acquaintance with that 
great scene in which the late Presi- 
dent performed so memorable 
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part; the maturity of his age; the 
ample limits of his observation, and 
the long exercise of his intelligence 
on political topics, were justly 
imagined to place him far above al! 
other competitors for this office, and 
carried to a very lofty pitch the ex- 
pectations of the public. This eu- 
logy, stripped of all the fascinations 
of looks and gesture, and all the 
magic of tones, is now submitted 
to our sober and dispassionate in- 
spection, and the delicate and ardu- 
ous funétion is assigned to us of 
weighing its topics, and scrutiniz- 
ing its style. 

As to the strain of reasoning and 
description contained in this oration, 
two or three examples will afford a 
more accurate conception of it, 
than any general criticism. <A cer- 
tain domestic privation ailotted to 
Washington, would not readily oc- 
cur to ordinary eulogists, and cer- 
tainly would not suggest to men of 
ordinary genius, reflections like the 
following — 

“ Bound by the sacred ties of 
wedded love, his high exampie 
strengthened the tone of public 
manners. Heloved, almost adored 
by the amiable partner of his toils 
and dangers, who shared with him 
the anxieties of public life, and 
sweetened the shade of retirement, 
no fruit was granted to their union, 
No child to catch with pious tender- 
ness the falling tear, and soothe the 
anguish of connubial affliction. 
No living image remains to her of 
his virtues, and she must seek them 
sorrowing in the grave. ho 
shall arraign, oh God! thy high 
decree? Was it in displeasure, 
that to the father of his country 
thou hadst deniedason? Wasitin 
mercy, lest the paternal virtues 
should have triumphed (during 
some frail moment) in the patriot 
bosom? Americans! he had no 
child—éxut you—and he was all your 
own.” 

Jt cannot be expected that the 
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eyes of the poet or orator should 
look at objeéts in the same point of 
view with physiologists or meta- 
physicians. It is the business of 
the latter to trace the greatest events 
to the smallest causes, whereas it 
is the orator’s province to take care 
that the cause shall not fall short of 
the effeét in dignity and grandeur. 
Short-sighted observers, reflecting 
on the merits of their chief, would 
be naturally disposed to wonder 
why the blessing of posterity was 
denied tohim. The ways of Provi- 


“dence, however, may always be 


justified. In this case, Heaven had 
surely done enough in making him 
the father of a nation. Having be- 
stowed so splendid a gift, it could 
not reasonably be censured tor 
withholding a son. 

The fears and discontents mani- 
fested by the army at the close of 
the war, are generally known. 
‘The cause of those discontents, and 
the motives of the leader are plac- 
ed by Mr. M. in a new light. Not 
small would be the value of this 
performance, were it merely on ac- 
cont of this discovery. Thus he 
speaks: 

* Connected by the endearing 
ties of soldierly brotherhood, these 
gallant sons of freedom anticipated 
with horror the moment when they 
might be called on to unsheathe 
theit swords against each other ; and 
pour, in impious libation, the pu- 
rest of their blood upon the altars 
of civil war. Some of the more 
ardent spirits, smarting from the 
past, and fearing for the future, had 
formed a wish, that the army might 
be kept together, and (by its ap- 
pearance) accelerate the adsjition of 
an efficient government. Tine senti- 
ment was fatristic—the plan of 
donbtful complexion—the success 
uncertain—but tue prospect was 
lair if the chief could be engaged. 

** He knew their wrongs! He knew 
their worth! He felt their appr chen- 
tions!——They had strong claiis 
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ufon him, and those claims were 
strongly urged. Supreme power, 
with meretricious charms, courted 
his embrace; and was clothed, to 
seduce him, in the robes of justice. 
If, therefore, ambition had pos- 
sessed a single corner of his heart, 
he might have deliberated. But he 
was ever Joyal. He bid a last adieu 
to the coimpanions of his glory; 
and laid all his laurels at the feet of 
his country !” 

If these passages be classed with 
rhetoric rather than with history, 
their value will rather be enhanced 
than diminished: A sublime fancy 
delights in ennobling the origin of 
kings; and states; and constitutions, 
by tracing their existence to an 
earlier date; and an higher parent- 
age. The prince of poets wrote 
for no other end than to illustrate 
the pedigree of Caesar; and place 
farther back the origin of enmity 
between Carthage and Rome. It 
was, perhaps, with this laudable 
spirit, that the orator has assigned 
motives to the discontented officers, 
widely different from the mercena- 
ry and selfish ends, vulgarly imput- 
ed to them. Instead of retaining 
their arms in order to ensure the 
payment of their wages, they are; 
with great felicity; described as 
foreseeing all the evils and distrac- 
tions of disunited government, and 
designing to procure a more com- 
pact and efficient confederacy. 

It would not be proper to in- 
quire how their continuing armed 
was to be made subservient to this 
end. ‘Their motive was good; 
“their sentiment was patriotic ;” 
but the non-concurrence of the 
leader totally defeated it. 

After enlarging on the majesty 
of port, the seil-command, and the 
unrivalied and unblemished ex- 
cellence of Washington, the author 
proceeds to recapitulate his glorious 
deeds in war aud peace. The 
sketch is rapid and succinct, and 
is endeavoured to be made moré 
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vivid by tearseness of style, brilli- 
ant epithets, and glowing figures. 
The language indeed, in some cases, 
verges Upon numbers, Slight va- 
riations would reduce it to verse , 
sometimes to the loose iambic of 
tragedy and ode, and sometimes to 
the looser dadylic of M*Pherson. 
The phrasealogy has a cast no less 
poetical. 

In proof of the metrical as well 
as poetical structure of this per- 
formance, the following sentences 
are oftered. —TTo make the measures 
more conspicuous, we shall place 
some of them in blank verse, and 
lyric order. 

“Fis fpirit foared beyond ambition’s 
reach, 

He faw a crown (high) above all human 

grandeur, 


He fought, he gained, and wore that, 


crown. 


The quick bolts fly, wing’d with death, 
And pierce his garments ; 

But, obedient to the Sovereign will, 
They dare not fhed his blood. 


He accompanies, to weftern wilds, 

Braddock! who, bred in camps 

Of European war, defpifed the favage ; 

But foon entrapped in the clofe ambubh, 

Military fkill becomes of no avail. ‘The 
leaders, 

Sele@ted by unerring aim, firft fall. 

‘The troops lic thick in flaughtered heaps, 
&c. 


And fun-fhine friends, 

‘Turning their halcyon beaks to fairer 
ikies, 

Sought felter from the ftorm. 


In vain the raging Delaware, 

Vexed with the wintry blaft, forbids 
their march! 

In vain he rolls along his rocky bed, 

A frozen torrent, whofe ponderous mafs 

Threatens to {weep the foldier from his 
uncertain footitep, 

And bear him down the flood. 

{n vain the beating fnow 

Adds to the dangerous ford a darkening 
horror! &e. 

Already from his brazen throat 


She c 


cannon gives loud fummons to the 


ficld, 


From this d/ack might of gloomy appres 
hention 

Broke forth the fun of golden, glorious 
hope!— 

And fee! frefh in renewed vigour, 

He decks his hoary head with nodding 
plumes 

Of war, and mounts the barbed fleed 

With countenance erec&t and firm, 

His eagle-eye meafures the lengthen’d 
file,” &c. 

‘Lhey are nice partitions that di- 
vide rhetoric from poetry. In these 
quotations, the bounds seem to be 
overstepped, and perhaps the rea- 
der will regret that the whole had 
not been thrown into Miltonic, or 
Pindaric measures; we shall be hap- 
py to see this accomphshed by 
some skilful hand. These pages 
are full of the.“ membra disecta’’ 
and ** miracula sfectosa’’? of the 
poet, and it were pity that they 
should not be colleéted into lumi- 
nous order, and modeled into musi-+ 
cal proportions. From a tribute 
of mere eloquence, it might thus 
be changed into homage of poetry, 
and might convince the s¢eptical 
world, that, as America produces 
heroes that engross all possible vir- 
tue and all conceivable wisdom, 
she likewise nourishes poets that 
possess all the treasures of the muse, 


ee 


ArT. X, 


AFCNERAL ORATION, ia honour 
of the memory of GEORGE Wask- 
INGTON, /ate General of the Ar- 
mies of the United States. Pre- 
fared and delivered at the request o7 
a cress, at the German Lutheran 

f burch. P hiladelphi 1a, On Thursd ty 
the 26th of December. By Mayjor- 
General Henry Lee, one of th 
eae from the State o 
4 gua » fift. 16. Brooklyn. 
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which the former is animated and 
horse otineerh Fhere is nothing which, 
in any degree, rises above the hu- 
mility of prose. If there be no 
strains of uncommon eloquence, 
there is, at least, no tincture of al- 
feétation, no paintul efforts to at- 
tain sublimity and grandeur. There 
is none of that glittering imagery 
and elaborate conciseness which 
prove the writer to be more engaged 
in displaying and contemplating ‘his 
own perfections than those of the 
deceased. ‘There is earnestness, if 
not pathos; and, if he depicts in ex- 
aggerated colours the national grief, 
he is led into this error, less by the 
precepts of a fulsome and phantastic 

rhetorl IC; than by the mournfut 
suggestions of his own mind. 

in pourtraying the characters of 
men, it is difheplt to avoid an enu- 
meration of their actions. ‘This 
speech, accordingly, details the chief 
events of the lite of Washington, 
from the defeat of Braddock to the 

acceptance of his last military com- 
mission. The rectitude of his mo- 
tives, and the wisdom of his con- 
duét on each occasion, are tervent- 
ly applauded, Indiscriminate praise 
is seldom just, and seldom accep- 
table to an upright mind; but, in 
truth, it would require a very dis- 
passionate scrutiny to discover the 
defeéts of W ashington : these de- 
fects are obscured and concealed 
by the lustre of his virtues, and to 
bestow pains in detecting or pn- 
folding them, would argue, at any 
time, an envious and malignant 
temper, but would be particularly 
insuitable to the occasion on which 
this eulogy was pronounced. 

The mode in which the condyd} 
of the deceased is described by the 
orator, w ill appear from the follow - 
Ing specimen, in relation to the late 
Indian war, and the proclamation 
of neutrality. 

** War, tong menaced by the In- 
dian tribes, now broke out: and 
she terrible conflict deluging Eu- 
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rope with blood, began to shed its 
oanelul influences over our happy 
land. To the first, outstretching 
his invincible arm, under the or- 
ders of the gallant Wayne, the 
American Eagle soared triumphant 
through distant forests. Peace tol- 
lowe od victory, and the melioration 
of the condition of the enemy fol- 
lowed peace. Godlike virtue, which 
uplifts even the subdued savage! 

§ ‘To the second he opposed him- 
self. New and delicate was the con- 
juncture, and great was the stake. 
Soon did his penetrating mind dis- 
cern and seize the only course, con- 
tinuing to us all the blessings eajov- 
ed. He issued his proclamation of 
neutrality. “Chis index to him whose 
subsequent conduct was sanctioned 
by the approbation of both houses 
ot Congress, and by the approving 
voice of the people, 

** To this sublime policy he in- 
violably adhered, unmoved by fo- 
reign intrusion, unshaken by do- 
mestic turbulence. 

€ Juftum et tenacem propofiti virum 

* Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 

‘ Non vultus inftantis tyranni 

* Mente quatit folida,’ 

*¢ Maintaining his pacific system 
at the expense of np duty, America, 
faithtul to herself, and unstained 
in her honour, continued to enjoy 
the delights of peace, while affli¢ted 
Kurope mourns m every quarter 
under the accumulated miseries of 
an unexampled war; miseries 1n 
which our happy country must have 
shared, had not our pre-eminent 
Washington deen as firm in council 
as he was brave tn the field. 

*¢ Pursuing steadfastly his course, 
he held sate the public happiness, 
preventing foreign war, and quel- 
ling internal disorder, till the re- 
volving period of a third election 
approached, when he executed his 
interrupted but inexti; nguis shable de- 
sire of returning to the humble 
walks of pares lite.” 

There readers who w 
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be offended at the strain of this ora- 
tion. It contains little that is new 
to ordinary inguirers. Such com- 
binations and allusions only as are 
suggested to most minds while con- 
te mplating the character of the illus- 
trious chief, and such as ordinar Vv 
education would supply, are to be 
found init. He carries us not be- 
yond the beaten track of panegy- 
ric, objects receive from his pen- 
cil no new colouring. He tells us 
what most would tell us from the 
same stage. He clothes, in their 
customary dress, our own habitual! 
ideas. His Washington is ours, 
gifted as a military leader, with 
every military virtue, and as a Cl- 


vil magistrate, all-wise. If, there- 
fore, he fail to ee or instruét 


us by the novelty of his images, 
and the profoundness of his views, 
or the charms of his style, he will 
not, at least, offend us, We goaway 

satisfied from his recital, and regret, 
not that so few encomiasts rise 
above, but that so many fall be- 
low the mediocrity which he has 


displayed. 
—pe— 


Art. XI. 


An ORATION on the afiparent and 
the veal political situation of the 
United States; pronounced Lefore 
the Conneticut Society of Cincin- 
nati, assembled at New-Haven for 
the celebration of American Inde- 
pendence, Fuly 4, 1799. By Ze- 
chariah Lewis, a@ tutor of Yale 
College. 8vv. Af. 27. New-Haven. 
Green aud Son. 1799. 

GOR several years past the orators 
on the anniversary of Ameri- 

can independence have been freed 
from the tramels which formerly 
beset them, in undertaking their 
holy-day task. The awful convul- 
sious of Europe, and the conflicts 

ol party animosity in our own 

country, have furnished ample sub- 


stitutes for the old and thread-bare 
topics of British oppression, the 
valuc of independence, the blessings 
ot civil liberty, and the rising glory 
of our new world. Of this oppor 
tunity to depart from the beaten 
path, Mr. L. has availed himself, 
Instead of dwelling on themes for- 
merly considered appropriate to the 
occasion, he prefers the more popu- 
lar subjects of domestic broils, the 
French revolution, and the horrors 
produced by political licentiousness 
and false philosophy, in every coun- 
try in which French power and 
principles have gained the ascend- 
ancy. 

The title of this oration suff. 
ciently indicates the outline of its 
contents. ** The apparent situation 
of our country,” Mr. L. believes 
to be rather more favourable than 
it wasa short time since. He thinks 


there is an increasing union of sen-— 
timent among our citizens; that’ 


new approbation and support have 
been given to the administration of 
our government; that wise and 
spirited measures of national de-« 
fence have been adopted; that the 
jtrigues and deceitful arts of France 
are becoming better understood and 
more generally acknowledged; and 
that some individual States, lately 
warm and violent in the opposition, 
areapparently growing more friend- 
ly to the measures of the general 
government. 

But these favourable appearances, 
Mr. L. apprehends, will prove fal- 
lacious and imaginary. He thinks 
that, however flattering the apparent 
situation of our country may be, its 
real situation is still imminently cri- 
tical and dangerous. This danger 
arises, in his estimation, from foreign 
attachments and foreign influence; 
from the introduétion and spread of 
demoralizing principles; from the 
prejudices and passions of many of 
our own citizens; from the opposi- 
tion of open and professed enemies 
of our government; and from the 
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biind zeal of men who are sincere 
friends of their country, but who 
disapprove of the measures adopted 
for its security. Mr. L. then con- 
cludes by taking up and examining 
some of the prejudices and false 
opinions into which many of the 
jatter class have fallen; and deliver- 
ing a solemn exhortation to guard 
against the evils which he has point- 
ed out. 

We do not discover much origin- 
ality of thought or expression in 
this oration. Mr. L. delivers com- 
mon and popular sentiments, in a 
common and popular dress. His 
stvie is simple, manly, and per- 
spicuous; and, if he should be 
thought sometimes to dispense his 
censure and his praise in terms 
rather too decided and imposing for 
a youthful orator, it will be at the 
same time recollected, that a display 
of ardent and benevolent zeal for 
human happiness is, at all times, a 
pleasing and promising character af 


Juvenile Compositions. 


Ee 


Art. XII. 


A PRAYER and SERMON, delivered 
at Charlestown, Dec. 31, 1799, 
on the death of GEORGE WasH- 
INGTON, /ate President, and Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armies 
of the United States of America, 
tic. with an additional sketch of 
his life. By Jedediah Morse, D. 
D. Pastor of the Church in Charles- 
town. Lo which is prefixed, an 
account of the proceedings of the 
town on the melancholy occasion; 
coritien by Josiah Bartlett, Esq. 
Su. ff. 82. Charlestown. Ethe- 
ridge. 1800. 


PE HE death of General Wash- 
ington has produced sensa- 
tions jn the public mind, and called 
‘orth expressions of sorrow for his 
loss, and of respect to his memory, 
which are, probably, withouta pa- 
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rallel in the history of man. Over 
his tomb the spell of party is dis- 
solved; the contli¢ts ot opposing 
politicians are suspended, and the 
American people, with one heart, 
and with all the ardour of filial af- 
tection and gratitude, crowd around, 
to do honour to his ashes. Seldom 
have those who contend that Re- 
publics cam be grateful, been fur- 
nished witl a more remarkable in- 
stance in support of their opinion 
than the manner in which the citi- 
zens of the United States have treat- 
ed the memory of their political fa- 
ther. 

Of the numberless discourses, ora- 
tions, eulogies, poems, &c. which 
have been laid before the public on 
this occasion, we shall be able to 
notice only a small portion. From 
those which come to our know- 
ledge we shall endeavour to make 
such a selection as will gratify and 
amuse our readers. 

‘The pamphlet before us exhibits 
a full view of the * proceedings of 
the town of Charlestown, in re- 
spectful testimony of the distin- 
guished talents, and pre-eminent 
virtues of the late George Washing- 
ton.” ‘The first article in the col- 
leétion is an historical account of 
these ** proceedings,” drawn up by 
Mr. Bartlett. In this we notice no- 
thing very remarkable. Mr. B. has 
presented a plain narrative, without 
that pomp and extravagance of dic- 
tion which have been too often 
adopted on similar occasions. The 
use which he makes of one word, 
however, is rather new tous. He 
informs us that, at a meeting of the 
Selectmen, &c. committees were 
raised tor this and the other purpose. 
We have no recollection of any au- 
thority for such a use of the word 
raise. Unless we exceedingly mis- 
take, this mode of expression will 
not find support either in custom or 
propriety. 

Next follow the prayer and ser- 
mona by Dr. Morse. We know not 
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how the advocates for extemporary 
prayer will relish the avowed pre- 
composition, and publication of an 
address to the throne of grace. Still 
less can we decide how that pgrt of 
the prayer which is addressed to the 
departed spirit of General Wash- 
ington, will impress the mind of the 
serious and attentive reader; for we 
can absolutely view in no other light 
the following sentences, intro- 
duced in the midst of very per- 
tinent and judicious petitions to the 
Deity.—** Oh, our Father, our Fa- 
ther, the chariot of Israel, and the 
horsemen thereof. Our chiefest 
of earthly friends; Columbia’s 
greatest earthly deience! we mourn 
that we are tosee thy face nomore,”’ 
Had this apostrophe burst from the 
lips, amidst the unguarded lervors 
of extemporaneous discourse, it 
might have passed without remark ; 
but considering it as introduced in- 
to a devotional exercise, previous- 
ly and deliberately composed, we 
doybt whether it will stand the 
test of rigid theological criticisin. 
We proceed to the sermon, 
This is founded on Deuteronomy 
XXXxiv. 6, 7,8. So Moses the servant 
of the Lord died. His eye was not 
dim, nor his natural force abated. 
And the children of Israel wept for 
Moses, in the flains of Moab, thirty 
days. From this text Dr. M. un- 
dertakes to delineate the character, 
and to give a detail of the principal 
atchievements of Moses, as a mili- 
tary leader and legislator. Having 
done this, he draws a comparison 
between the talents, virtues, and 
deeds of the illustrious Chiet of the 
Hebrews, and those of the great 
American hero. Some practical 
reflections and inferences succeed, 
and close the discourse. We think 
Dr. M. has pressed the compari- 
son between the two distinguis! hed 
men, who form the principal ob- 
jects of his attention, quite as far 
as pag would permit. Ma- 
ny of the points of coincicence, 
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which he notices, however, are re- 
markable, and are jndiciously. se- 
leéted and stated. The style is 
plain and unatfeéted; and the dis- 
course, onthe whole, will be read 
with pleasure; and will not, it is 
presumed, in the estimation of any 
reader, diminish the well known 
portion of literary fame which its 
author has, for some time, enjoyed, 

To the sermon is annexed a far- 
ther ¢ Biographical sketch of Ge- 
neral Washington.” The substance 
of this sketch” was given to the 
public some time since, in Dr. M.’s 
American Geography. He here pre- 
sents it in a revised and enlarged 
form. ‘The citizens of America, 
and whee of the civilized world, 
will, no doubt, look forward with 
high expectation to the appearance 
of that larger account of this won- 
derful man, ta which Dr. M. refers, 
as probably preparing by another 
hand. In the mean time, we think 
he has judged rightly in supposing 
that this brief “ sketch’? would be 
an acceptable present to his coun- 
trymen. Every faci which respects 
Washington will be sought after 
with avidity, and contemplated with 
pleasure. 

This pamphlet is closed bya smal! 
body of notes, given by way of ap- 
pendix, and designed more fully t 
illustrate some parts of the sermon, 
and subsequent * sketch.” These 
notes, though chiefly relating to 
facts familiarly known, are yet all 
appropriate, and abundantly wor- 
thy of the place which they occupy, 
if we except the first, which pre- 
sents us with an intercepted letter, 
written in the year 1753, by Mons. 
La Roche, to Mons. Le Maine, a 
French officer, containing a parti- 
cular account of the designs and 
plans of the French for subjugating 
the British colenies at that period. 
We were, at first, utterly at a loss 
to account for the insertion of this 
long letter, which takes up nearly 
hali.the appendix, and in which we 
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found no allusion to the character 
or actions of Washington. A re- 
ference to the passage which the let- 
ter is designed to illustrate, atforded 
no means of removing our doubts. 
But upon recolleéting how deeply 
Dr. M. has lately embarked in the 
business of detecting conspiracies, 
publishing intercepted dispatches, 
and exposing French villainy, we 
concluded, at length, that he was 
unwilling to let an opportunity es- 
cape of adding another exertion to 
the very zealous and laudable ser- 
vices which he has already, in this 
way, rendered his countrymen. 


—— ee 


Art. XIII. 
A Sermon, on the Duty of Civil 


Obedience, as required in Scrif- 
ture. Delivered in Christ’s Church, 
and St. Peter’s, April 25th, 1799, 
being a day of General Humilia- 
tion, afpointed by the President of 
the United States. By William 
White, D. D. Bishop of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
Sv0. jf. 26. Philadelphia. Orm- 
rod. 1799. 


HIS Sermon, we are inform- 

ed by the Right Rev. Author, 
has been delivered, in substance, 
aud a great part of it in the very 
words in which it now appears, at 
three different and distant periods 
of his lite. Having made some 
small addition to it, appropriate to 
the occasion on which it was last 
delivered, he was requested to print 
it by many whom he esteems. He 
acceded to this proposal with great 
reluctance; but his reluctance, he 
adds, was lessened by the consider- 
ation that he was delivering to the 
press, a standard of what are and 
lave been his sentiments on a sub- 
je& on which he has sometimes, 
irom a sense of duty, addressed his 
hearers, 


The sentiments inculcated in 
this discourse are the following: 
that the old doctrine of * the inde- 
feasible right of princes to the obe- 
dience of their subjedts,’’ is false 
and unfavourable to civil happiness ; 
that the do¢trine which has been 
sometimes believed, that we are 
bound to submit to the civil autho- 
rity, in whatever hands it may be 
lodged, to whatever extremes it 
may be abused, and whatever laws 
it may contradict, is a still more ex- 
travagant and untenableerror; that 
we are directed in scripture to ren- 
der obedience to the civil magis- 
trate, in general, without any nice 
discussions concerning thé origin, 
the extent, or the discontinuance 
of his power. Still, however; that 
this injunction of holy writ is; by 
no means, to be construed as if the 
duty of obedience had no limita- 
tion or exceptions; that where 
power is wantonly abused, or pros- 
trates the constitution and the laws, 
it may be resisted; but that revela- 
tion does not expressly recognize 
any case in which such resistance 
would be lawful, nor prescribe the 
points at which it should begin or 
end; and, finally, that although 
civil magistrates are by no means 
above law, yet all opposition to the 
just and lawful exercise of the au- 
thority vested in them, 1s highly 
criminal, ) 

The bishop delivers his senti- 
ments with that modest, unaffected 
dignity which becomes a gentleman 
and a minister of the gospel. To- 
ward the conclusion of the discourse, 
he speaks with pointed disapproba- 
tion and severity of some instances 
of opposition to regular government 
which have taken place in this 
country, and in Europe; but it is 
the severity of meckness and mode- 
ration. Harsh censures, and in- 
guisitorial fury against those who 
differ from him in opinion, are 
carefully avoided. 


¢ 


The style of this sermon has con- 
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siderable faults. It is remarkably 
deficient in precision and perspicu- 
ity; the meaning is not only often 
obscured, but sometimes placed 
nearly out of sight, amidst a cloud 
of words. We frequently regret- 
ted, in the course of the perusal, 
that sentiments so worthy of being 
understood and remembered, should 
be exhibited in a dress so ill adapt- 
ed to the perceptions and memories 
of ordinary readers. 


~~ 


Art. XIV. 


An Avoress tothe Citizens of New- 
York, who assembled in the Brick 
Presbyterian Church, to celebrate 
the twenty-third Anniversary of 
American Independence. By Sa- 
mutl L. Mitchill. 80. 4. 27. 
New-York, 1800. George F. 
Hopkins. 


N perusing this Address, we 

could not forbear to remark 
a strain of sentiment very different 
from that of other performances, 
on the like occasion, which have 
come before us. The’ subjeét is 
the same, but the topics of argu- 
ment and illustration, as well as the 
manner in which they are treated, 
are greatly dissimilar. Dr. M. tells 
his hearers that he came not to de- 
liver the language of flattery and 
declamation, to * tickle their ears”’ 
or to amuse their fancy with the 
flowers of rhetoric. His purpose 
is to talk with plainness and candour 
about independence, and the na- 
ture and chara¢teristics of a repub- 
lican government. He does not, 
therefore, seek to gain their favour 
by flattering their prejudices, or to 
awaken their feelings by depicting 
the splendid attributes of national 
sovereignty. 

He wishes them to take a sober 
and dispassionate survey of the na- 
ture and importance of that politi- 
€al independence which they have 
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acquired; and while he points out 
the true foundation of human hap: 

iness to be in that social state 
which results from the waats and 
weaknesses of our nature; and 
that rational dependence on a free 
goverimment, and submission to its 
laws, the choice and will of a free 
people, he seeks to draw their at- 
tention from the delusions of spe- 
culative philosophers, who dwell 
on the visions of a future reign of 
virtue and justice, innocence and 
peace, to those real and unavoida- 
ble evils which grow out of the na- 
ture and constitution of man, and 
which it is the end of fradical 
wisdom, while it strives to amelio- 
rate our Constitution, to teach us to 
endure with enlightened patience 
and good temper. 

Having thus endeavoured to mo- 
derate the passions, to rectify the 
errors of mistaken self-love, to sub- 
due the pretensions of false pride, 
and dissipate the illusions of national 
vanity, Dr. M. proceeds to remark 
on the republican form of our go- 
vernment, and to designate some 
of the feculiar traits of the republi- 
can characteristic; and where the 
folly and evil of our opinions and 
conduct are manifest; to suggest 2 
suitable remedy. 

The first chara¢teristic of repub- 
licans noticed by Dr. M. is proneness 
to pride. Tis naturally arises from 
the enjoyment of liberty, and the 
exercise of the rights of sovereign: 
ty. Its excess should be counter: 
acted * by inculcating habits 0 
moderation and respect to others, 1" 
the education of youth.” 

The next trait is a fondness for 
perversion and miisrepresentation. A 
love of satire and inveétive, a dis- 
position to falsehood and scandal, 
which seeks indulgence in the de- 
struction of public and private cha- 
racters, is very apt to grow out 0! 
unbounded liberty of speech and of 
the press. * This propensity should 
be opposed, by training up young 
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persons to the practice of candour 
ind honesty, to the utter rejeétion 
of cunning and duplicity.” 

Another propensity of the repub- 
lican, is to engage * in the strife of 
parties.” The disappointed, the en- 
vious, and thequerulous, will always 
be prompted to complain of the con- 
duét of those who are in office. In 
the contentions for places of honour 
and profit, there will be much in- 
justice, rancour and bitterness in 
the opposing parties, who are a¢tu- 
ated less by any regard for what is 
morally and politically good, than 
by a restless desire to obtain the 
possession and exercise of power 
themselves. For this great and in- 
herent vice of republics, Dr. M. 
despairs of finding an adequate re- 
medy. 

Republicans delight also * to 
meddle in the affairs of others.” 
This restless, busy, inquisitive, and 
ofhcious disposition, is forcibly ex- 
emplified in the character of the 
people of Athens, as delincated by 
Demosthenes and St. Paul. Mo- 
dern republics are not destitute of 
it. The conduét of the French af- 
fords a remarkable instance. Even 
America has manifested some slight 
symptoms of such a propensity.— 
How to make republicans stay at 
home and mind their own business, 
isa political problem which Dr. M. 
thinks is yet to be solved. 

Lastly, republics are remarkable 
for ingratitude to those who devote 
their lives and fortunes to their ser- 
vice. ‘This has been urged against 
them from the days of Socrates 
and ARISTIDES to our own times. 

This view of his subject is thus 
concluded by Dr. M. 

** It appears, then, that, besides 
the above mentioned cependence up- 
on your neighbours, the physical con- 
stitution of nature, and your God, 
that you depend further tor your 
enjoyment and security upon the 
State governments under which you 
respectively live, and the goverument 
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fraramount of the nation, extending 
its influence over and beyond them 
all. And your independence of 
Great-Britain is qualified by a de- 
pendence upon this double objec 
of your allegiance. Under these 
several provisos; or with these mo- 
difications and restri¢tions, is im- 
parted to the American people 
whatever of Independence they 
possess: and, in all conscience, 
this is enough, if it could be preserv- 
ed from further limitation and cur 
tailing: 

“It that Independence should 
ever fail; which God of his infinite 
grace and mercy avert! the failure 
will arise from their own miscondud. 
And there appear but fzwzo sources 
whence such an evil may be dread- 
ed; these are the inordinate affetite 

for wealth, and what naturally flows 
trom it, the gradual incroachments 
on the rights of persons.” 

The dangers to our hatural In- 
dependence, he supposes to exist in 
the growing passion for riches, ex- 
pensive living, and an almost ex- 
clusive love of trade and commerce ; 
and * from gradual incroachments 
on the rights of persons.”” Against 
the debasing consequences of a 
boundless love of gain, be warns 
his countrymen by the examples 
of Tvre, the United Netherlands, 
and Venice. 

“ Of the violation of the rights 
of persons” Dr. M. thus speaks: 

“ The ancient doctrine of com- 
mon law was, that the person of 
the subjeét should be considered 
sacred, except on the commission 
of crimes. And, in no instance 
before the granting of Magna Char- 
ta, was the arresting of the person 
permitted for non-performance ot 

a civil contract. Such isthe vene- 
rable law of the land; and that 
great bulwark of our liberties de- 
clares, among otherthings, that no 
freeman shall be imprisoned but by 
the law of the land. Yet, notwiths 
standing the practice of the Kuglhisis 
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nation for agés, and the declaration 
of the Magna Charta to the con- 
trary, Parliaments, yielding to 
the prevailing mercantile notions, 
agreed that the taking of the goods 
or other property of a debtor, was 
not a full satisfaction to the credi- 
tor; and after a variety of expedi- 
ents, the voice ofa commercial na- 
tion grew too strong and loud to be 
resisted, that the ‘creditor might 
arrest the person of the man who ow- 
ed him money, and deprive him of 
his liberty, until he gave securities 
for answering, or tor hquidating 
the demand. ‘Fhus was the /ree- 
dom of the subject considered of less 
Importance than a small sum of 
money, anda regard to the rights 

6f kings preferred to the solemn ‘and 
inviolable reverence former/y shewn 
to the rights of persons. rom Eng- 
Jand, whose statute laws were once 
the laws of this land, the Americans 
borrowed the practice of depriving 
a fellow creature of his freedom for 
failing tu discharge a civil obliga- 
tion, even when not charged with 
any design to deceive. ‘And al- 
though the stable doctrine of the 
common law leans as_ strongly 
against the practice here as in Eng- 
jand, still our legislatures have as 
little hesitation as ¢hezr parliaments, 
to innovate upon the ancient prac- 
tice by statute, and to consider it 
lawful, thata freeman, a citizen of 
a free and republican government, 
one of the sovereign people, might 
be deprived of his franchise, ob- 
structed in the exercise of his civil 
and social duties, and reduced to a 
state of imprisonment, which isa 
species of slavery; and a// this with 


out the commission of anv crime or 


suspicion of having disturbed the 
peace of society, because, hi wing 
been indebted to his nei: ohbour in 
a sum of money, he had not been 
punctual in the payment of it! 
The manly aor independent spirit 
of our Saxon anc estirs would never 
have endured this! They loved 
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money less, and liberty more, than 
their descendants. 

‘“« If the citizens of free govern- 
ments treat their fellow citizens in 
the manner just described, there 
can be no wonder that they should 
reduce to their entire subje¢tion the 
persons and wills of others, when 
they convenientiy could, “Fhe an- 
cient republicans were remarkable 
for the number of slaves they kept, 
and many of the citizens no less re- 
markable for the severity and cru- 
elty with which they treated them. 
Even the moderate and benevolent 
ficero, who has written so many 
fine things concerning. the rights, 
duties, and privileges of man, com- 
posed: these very pieces amidst a 
household of slaves: and, after his 
example, we need not be surprised 
to find so many sturdy republicans, 

and fierce supporters of liberty and 
equality, thinking themselv ves per- 
tectly justifiable in subjecting the 
natives of Africa and their descen« 
dants, to uncontrouled eres 
and in buying and selling then 
hke the beasts ‘of the freld. They 
who are apprehensive of overgrown 
and wide-spreading tyranny in go- 
vernments, would aét co: isistently 
if they would extirpate the roots sand 
scyons of it which sprout up In 
their own families. It would bet- 
ter become the dignity of a free 
and enlig shtened people, to act other- 
wise than is frequently done among 
us, towards wnprisoned debtors and 
other slaves.” 

Much as these incroachments on 
rights of persons are to be deplored, 
it requires great foresight and wis- 
dom to restrain, or prevent them. 
That the call for the exertion of 
this wisdom, is urgent and loud, 
no man who feels the spirit of jus- 
tice and benevolence can doubt. It 
is with pleasure too, that he will re- 
mark an increasing attention in the 
legislators of our country to find 
such remedies for these evils, as 
may conduce to the equal preserva- 



















































tion of the gust claims of all. That 
these remedies may multiply and be 
successful, is most devoutly to be 
wished. 

This Address abounds with a 
large portion of good sense, just 
discrimin: ALION, and sound remark ; 
delivered in a style plain, forcible, 
and perspicuous. 


——— 


Arr. XV. 


4n Oration on the death of Gene- 
ral W AsHINGTON, fronounced be- 
fore the Citizens of Albany, on T hurs- 
‘day, Fanuary 9, 1800. By Wil- 
liam P. Beers, Esq. ff. 17. 4to. 
Albany. C., R. & G. Webster. 


ERFORMANCES like the pre- 
sent, which are of a temporary 
and fugitive nature, are not always 
expected to be elaborately wrouyg! it, 
or exquisitely, finished. Tndeed,*on 
the present occasion, there is danger, 
lest the imagination of the orator, 
so powertully impressed with the 
magnitude and grandeur of his 
subjeét, should. lead him astray 
from the path-ot a just and manly 
eloquence. ‘Loo many of those 
who have attempted to culogize the 
father of ourcountry, have indulged 
an undisciplined and lawless fancy, 
which has produced nothing but 
extravagant bombast, outrageous 
metaphor, and splendid conceit. 
Pleased with the creations or distor- 
tions of their own injaginations, 
they have wholly lost sight of the 
noble simplicity, and true dignity 
of that great man whom they wish 
to honour and immortalize by their 
matchless strains. His productions 
would have furnished them with 
motels of a pure and correct stvle, 
‘eplete with the lessons of wisdom 
and truth, the result of a keen pene- 
tration and just discrimination, long 
exercised on the characters and con- 
dict of men. 


Why should ancient and modern 
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history be ransacked for parallels of 
heroes, warriors, or statesmen, in 
which scarce a genera il resemblance 
can be traced? The state of socie- 
ty aud manners, and peculiar cir- 
cumstances of time and place, must 
modify the characters of men. 
Every man is different from every 
other man. ‘Lis diiference is 
greater in proportion to the extent 
of their genius and talents. “his 
remark is more particularly appli- 
cable to General Washington than 
almost any other person of equal 
fame, in the annals of history. Per- 
haps no one can be found whose 
character a biographer or eulogist 
would find equally difficult to de- 
pict in justand true colours. Thou- 
sands may be selected as possessed 
of more genius, learning, or science 
as more highly endowed with those 
splendid qualities which strike and 
dazzle the eye of the beholder. But 
in the great, solid, and lasting virr 
tues which constitue the genuine 
worth of man, as an active and so- 
cial being, as a citizen of a free 
stale, as the guardian, defender, or 
ruler of his country, and which are 
the growth of true wisdom, few, if 
any, can be found his equal. But 
we must remember that it is not for 
lis to usurp the office of the orator 
‘ poet, and that it js an easier 
al to deteét the errors of others, 
than to escape censure ourselves; 
to point out the manner of per- 
formance, than to succeed in the 
execution. 

In this oration, Mr. B. takes a 
very rapid and brief view of the 
conduct and charaéter of General 
Washington, and of some of the 
events which dis tinguished his long 
and illustrious lile. "The full-drawn 
and finished portrait which should 
reflect the very body and image ot 
the great original, he leaves to the 
pencil of the historian. He justly 
conceived that it is only from the 
study of the actions: oi the man, 
that a trie estimate can be formed 
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of his worth, or an accurate deline- 
ation of his virtues be made. He 
therefore contents himself with the 


unaffected and artless expression of 


his own grief and the public sorrow, 
and with a faint outline of the cha: 
racter of him whose death is so 
loud!y lamented, and whom his 
country will never cease to love, to 
venerate, and to regret. 

The following sketch discovers 
a sound and discriminating mind, 
and will serve as a specimen of the 
present pe rformance: 

*“ Citizens! it was not the mili- 
tary chief, the champion of his 
country’s battles, who was sum- 
moned to this high station. It was 
the citizen, the sage, who, by long 
convevse with nature and with man, 
by long habits of observation and 
research, and by long practice in 
command, was ‘happily ¢ calculated 
“to rule the wilderness of free- 
born minds,” to temper the raging 
passions, and to hold in eqttipoise 
the nice balance of public and party 
interests. With what purity, with 
what fidelity and ability, he dis- 
charged the ‘duties of his high office, 
the whole tenor of his administra- 
tion testifies. You all feel and 
know that your welfare, dignity, 
and peace, were incessantly the ob- 
jets of his paternal care. You all 
can witness, that, at a period the 
most critical, and in a state of 
things the most hazardous and per- 
plexing, he succeeded, with admi- 

rable dexterity and address, to par- 
ry the assault, and defeat the machi- 
nation of foreign hostility, to stifle 
the voice of insurre¢tion, to hush 
the cry of clamour, and to refute 
and put down the pretensions of il- 
legitimate ambition. Though pliant 
as the osier to the impressions of 
justice and true policy, and acces- 
sible as humility herself to the ap- 
proaches of virtuous influence, you 
well remember, with what dignity 
he even reproved the errors of the 
people; with what firniness, on a 
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late and great occasion, he withstood 
the claims of a popular branch of 
the government, and asserted, not 
for himself, but for his country, 
the constitutional rights of his de- 
partinent. 

“Tf any thing now remains, 
among the great and leading vir- 
tues of this exalted man, which [ 
have failed to notice, I would at- 
tempt it here. The most just and 
satistactory view of his great mind, 
is gained, by considering the com. 
position and contexture, rather 
than the single aspect of his quali- 
ties: and by “regarding the whole in 
relation to the public interests and 
the affairs of his country. In him, 
qualities of a different class were 
most happily combined. In him, 
moderation was always supported 
by firmness, and-a natural ardency 
of mind forever chastised by discre- 
tion. Quick te discern, and yet 
patient to hear; forming his best 
judgments from his own views, 
and yet, ever inviting the opinions 
of others, and courting contribu- 
tions of knowledge from all around 
him, he neglecled no internal or 
foreign resource to perfect his plans. 
In this fine and noble compound, 
his a well assorted and well 
adjusted, derived their highest lus- 
tre from ‘mutual reflection. But 
if in the whole composition of his 
character, any feature stands emi- 
nently distinguished, it is that con- 
summiate prudence, the essence and 
result of other virtues, which en- 
tered into all his measures and 
guarded their execution: It is that 
matchless dignrty of mind, which 
never forsook him, in public or 
private life, in all affairs, momen- 
tous or familiar.” 

This oration will not sutfer by a 
comparison with any of the publi- 
cations which the same occasion 
bas called forth. Its charaéteristics 


are ease, simplicity, and correctness. 
We do not remark any effort to 
reach a new and lofty strain 0! 
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oratory. Mr. B. speaks like one 
possessed of sensibility and taste, 
and’ who wished to sympathise in 
the real grief of his hearers, rather 
than to attempt toawaken sensations 
untelt before. ‘** Some men,” savs 
Ganganelli, ‘* put themselves into 
an alembic to be eloquent, when, it 
they would give themselves up to 
the energy of their own hearts, they 
would have golden tongues.” 


a 


Art. XVI. 


dice Count of Burcunpy: 4 
Comedy of Kotzebue. In four 
As. Translated by Charles 
Smith. New-York. Printed for 
C, Smith and S. Stephens, dy M, 

M‘Farlane. 8x0. Af. 49. 1800. 

Tie Count of BurGuNpDy: 4 
Play in four Adis, by Augustus 
von Kotzebue, translated by Ann 
Plumptre. New-York. Printed 
by T. and J. Swords, for P. A. 
Mesier. 120. /f.84. 1800, 


E have placed these two ar- 

ticles together, that our 

readlers may be induced to compare 

the American and English transla- 

tions; but our remarks will be al- 

most wholly confined to the for- 
mer. 

Among the various charaéteristics 
of the present literary age, may be 
noted the rage tor translation.— 
Weare not only threatened with 
an inundation of books in our own 
language, but are in danger of be- 
ing overwhelmed with a flood of 
foreign productions. Scholars ran- 
sack Itbraries, and drag to light, 
from the dust and obscurity of ages, 
works which have been deservedly 
neglected for similar productions of 
amore modern date, and superior 
merit. And, according to the dif- 
ferent promptings of vanity or ava- 
rice, are the various literary pro- 
cucts of Europe transplanted trom 
one region to another. 

This rapid transmission and dif- 
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fusion of books, for which we are, 
in some degree, indebted to the 
commercial spirit of the age, is un- 
doubtedly favourable to literature 
and science: but, like every other 
good, it has its’ attendant evil, 
which w ill, probably, be neither 
checked nor diminished by our cen- 
sures or complaints, There is one 
point, however, tor which we may 
be allowed to express some concern. 
‘The purity of our language has cer- 
talnly been impaired by the nume- 
rous translations which have ap- 
peared in it during the last fifty 
years; but the progress of this cor- 
ruption has been more visible and 
alarming since the commencement 
ot the French revolution than at 
any former period. If Dr. John- 
son, twenty years ago, had seri- 
ous apprehensions lest Englishmen 
should babble a dialeét of France, 
he would, at this time, have had 
greater reason to dread such an 
event. The views of translators 
and book-makers are now directed 
to Germany, where the literary 
manufacture and trade is carried to 

a surprising extent. Of the writers 
of that country, none seems to have 
engaged more the attention of Eng- 
lishmen than Kotzebue. His popu- 
Jaritv has increased with wonderful 
rapidity, if we may judge from the 
number of rival translations which 
contend for the public favour. 
Among the different translators, 
Miss Plumptre has not been the 
least successtul. Her versions, tho’ 
unequal, and bearing marks of care- 
lessness and haste, are, in general, 
entitled to considerable praise. Mr. 
Neuman and Mr. Render have also 
gained equal, if not superior fame, 
in the same path. 

If the merit of Kotzebue, as a 
dramatic writer, were to be esti- 
mated by his * Count of Burgundy,” 
he would not rank high in the stale; 
and if his fame rested on no other 
basis, we should pronounce the fa- 
bric perishable and fleeting. 
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The scene is laid in the early 
part of the fifteenth century. Al- 
bert, Count of Burgundy, with 
many of his family, was murdered 
by his brother Ulric, who usurpe “d 
the government. Henry, the in- 
tant son of Albert, is saved trom 
death by drother Peter, alias John 
von Bonstetten, who escapes with 
him into Swisserland, and lives 
with his wife, and the young Hen- 
rv, ina hermit’s hut, at the foot of 
the mountains; while Matilda, the 
Countess Dowager, escapes to a con- 
vent. During near twenty vears 
that Peter remains in this retreat, 
Henry grows up to manhood, and 
under the belief that he is the sou 
of his protector. At this period 
the play begins. Henry, weary 
of rustic employments, ardently 
longs to signalize himself by feats 
of war worthy a Swiss. He be- 
comes enamoured of Elizabeth, the 
only daughter of Cuno von Haill- 
wyl, an exiled noble, who resides 
in a castle in the neighb ,ourhood. 
In proportion as their mutual pas- 
sion Is unfolded to each other, the 
ardour of the young Henry for war- 
like atchievements abates. At this 
time arrives Bruno, a faithful servant 
of Peter, by whom he is informed 
of the death of Ulric, the usurper, 
and they resolve instantly to return 
to Arles with Henry, and to restore 
him to the throne of his father. 
Peter, Bruno, and Henry, are dis- 
covered, on their way, by Martin, 
who, observing their armour, and 
a seal-ring and cup, engraven with 
the arms “of Burgundy, concealed 
under a cloak, thinks he has dis- 

covered the assassins of the former 
Count. Tl he honest grazer spreads 
the alarm, and Peter and Heary 
are dragged, by the pop ulace, before 
the Governor, and accused as the 
murderers of Albert. The clamours 
of the people for revenge are at 
length appeased, and Pe ter makes 
himself known to the Governor, 
his former friend and companion, 


as Jobn von Bonstetten. Henry is 
joviully received as the heir of ‘the 
Count ot Bu rgundy, and proclaim- 
ed as such by “the people. Matilda 
is brought trom the convent, and 
her long-lost son is restored to her 
arms. Henry, in the midst of his 
prosperity, forgets not his loved 
Elizabeth, and resolves, in spite ot 
the prejudices of birth and rank, to 
marry her; but, to try her fidelity, 
he determines to have her demanded 


‘ot her father by the Count ot Bur- 


gundy. A.nobleman is dispatched 
on this embassv,.in whose train 
the new Count of Burguady con- 
ceals himself, 1n. the disguise ol a 
page, that he may, unknow Ny Wil- 
ness the effect of the proposed ho- 
nour on his mistress. She, during 
his absence, had, by the urgent so- 
licitations ol her father, consented 
to cspouse an old Chevalier, Walter 

von Blonay,. but still retains an 
hopeless Passion for Henry. She 
rejects the Count of Burgundy, and 
offers het haitd-t6 W alter, accord- 
ing to the promise extorted by her 
father, Henry speaks, is dis¢o- 
vered, and the object of his affes- 
tiun is resigned to him by the gal- 
lant Chevalier, 

Jn the contrivance of this “a 
there is not much art or ingenuity 
toadmire. It is romantic, thougli, 
when we consider the tie, nat 
improbable. 

In the frst and second acts, the 
reader is sometimes amused, but 
not interested; often pleased, but 
oftener wearied. The dialogue, in 
many parts, is lively, descriptive 
and chara¢teristic: in others, itis flat, 
insipid and tedious. We meet witi 
one or two of those delicate touches 
of nature for which this author 
distinguis hed. 

The third at far surpasses the 
rest, and, alone, will save the 
piece from condemnation. It can- 
not be read without lively interes 
and approbation. When exhibited 
on the stage, its effect must be [5 
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more powerful than in the closet: 
for the reader’s imagination does 
not always, like that of the author, 
present a theatrical representation. 
Much depends | upon the action; 
and the writer is minute in his di- 
rections to that purpose. Several 
of the scenes are excellent, and equal 
to any that can be found in the best 
of his productions. Had the piece 
terminated with the third aét, the 
impression would have been strong 
in favour of the whole play. But, 
by the addition of a fourth aét, the 
feclings excited in the third are dis- 
sipated, and the conclusion becomes 
comparatively feeble. Curiosity 
would naturally impel us to wish 
to be informed of the issue of 
the loves of Elizabeth and Hen- 
ry; but the manner in which it has 
been gratified is not judicious or 
skilful. The second transformation 
ot Henry is puerile and unimpres- 
sive. The old Chevalier Walter, 
however, is introduced to our ac- 
quaintance, and we are not displeas- 
ed with his charaéter. 

This author often attempts to 
produce an effeét by little things, 
and trifling incidents, but is not 
always successful. An instance 
mav be found in the last scene of 
the third aét. Notwithstanding 
what he has said in his preface, we 
must confess our surprise to observe 
so much dignity, and propriety: of 
behaviour, in the young rustic Hen- 


th ane to hear se: iuuinents sO ap- 


We wondered that the love-sick 
boy, w hom, a few days before, we 
aw Cutting wood, or throwing ap- 
ples at his mistress, should so easi! ly 
and suddenly assume the air, and 
the just and pointed language of a 
wise and considerate prince. 

The moral of tivis dra ma, though 
hot of that elevated and striking 
kind which makes a deep and lasting 
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impression on the heart and under 
standing, is pleasing, and unexcep- 
tionable. 

Having given an account of the 
play itselt, we shall proceed to no- 
tice Mr. Smith’ s translation. —This 
being the first American translation 
from the works of this dramatist, 
that has been published, we shall 
bestow on it a more particular at- 
tention.* ‘To traufuse the ideas of 
a writer from his own into a foreign 
language, so as to preserve his spirit 
and style, and, at the same time, 
to maintain the charaéteristic ease 
and dress of an original perform- 
ance, 1s no mean or trivial task ; 
and, in the execution of which 
more information and talents are 
necessary, than are often thought 
requisite by those who assume the 
office of translators. 

Too many of them imagine, that 
a know ledge of the language and 
meaning of a foreign writer is suf 
ficient to enable them to convey 
that meaning to a mere Englist 
reader, who is wholly ignorant of 
the original: but the abortive la- 
bours of such doers into English 
prove the fallacy of this opinion, 
and the necessity of higher quali- 
fications. An accurate and critical 
knowledge of the language of the 
writer, a competent information 
concerning the subjeét matter of his 
performance, and a perfect and fa- 
miliar acquaintance with his native 
tongue, appear indispensible requi- 
sites in a translator. He should not 
only possess a good style, and be 
able to write with correctness, pre- 
cision and elegance, but should be 
master of all those terms, words, 
phrases, or peculiar turns of expres- 
sion which belong to the subjeét of 
which his author treats, otherwise 
his version must be awkward, un- 


meaning, and spiritless. He should 
exhibit his author-in the dress, and 
teach him to speak the language, of 


* Mr. Duntap, the manager of the New-York Theatre, has tranflated fevera} 
of Kotzebue’s plays, which have been performed with very great fuccels, 
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an Englishman, and not with the 
garb, idiom, and accent of a fo- 
reigner; lest he expose him to the 
ridicule of the vulgar, and the con- 
tempt of the learned. Many figures, 
images, and idiomatic expressions 
which are common in other lan- 
guages, cannot be introduced into 
our own, without doing violence to 
its genius and temper. The skill 
and talents of the translator will be 
exerted in finding correspondent 
images and phrases, suitable to the 
peculiar character of his own lan- 
guage. It too often happens; how- 
ever, that translators are better ac- 
quainted with the original than their 
own tongue; and to this defect are 
we indebted for the numerous bad 
and disgusting versions which pass 
under the name of literal and faith- 
ful translations, but in which the 
luckless author is miade to speak a 
jargon which belongs not to the 
people of either country. 

A lawyer who is familiarized with 
the writings of Roman jurists, may 
be able to translate the institutes of 
Justinian, but the saturalist alone 
can do justice to the works of Pliny, 
or the /A/ysician to those of Hippo- 
crates or Galen. This remark is 
less applicable to a translator of a 
history, a poem, or play, which are 
equally intelligible to persons of all 
professions; still he should be fa- 
miliar with the language and rules 
of the English drama; and, if his 
per formance be intended for a the- 


atrical exhibition, with the 
culiarities of the English stage. In 
short, a translator ought to possess 


some portion of the genius and 
talents of the author, to be animated 
with the same spirit, and to view 
objeéts in the same light, to be 
master of both languages, arid of 
their respective peculiarities, delica- 
cles, and beauties of expression, else 
his copy will never present the 
image of the original, 

+ ¢ IST BLOS FINE 
WEITER NICHTS VORSTELLEN.” 


plished.” 
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Mr. Smith, in his preface, after 
admitting the difhiculty of translat- 
ing from so copious a language as 
the German, and the necessity of 
being well acquainted with its ge. 
nius and spirit; states his chief de. 
sign to be, * to represent the mean. 
ing of Kotzebue precisely as he in- 
tended it.” This may be regarded 
either as a confident undertaking, 
grounded on a belief of his own 
ability to execute it, or as intending 
a mere /iteral translation: Of the 
extent of this ability the reader will 
be able to form some opinion from 
the following passages in the trans- 
array of the author’s introduction, 

‘ Some have objeéted to the 
ines of Burgundy, as appearing 
in the third aét as suddenly too accom: 
“If the young Count 
brings it forth as a declamation what 
he has to say to the people,” &c. 
“ If he raises his sewtiments inio sens 
tences by ostentation in his expression; 
it he does not speak it carelessly, 
just so as his feeling lays it upon lis 
tongue,” &c. 

& False Shame is a subdieét which, 
1 believe, has for the first time been 
brought on the stage; and this fault 
being the source of so many evils 
in this world, [ hope to have ac- 
quired some merit, by inspiring many 
a good heart with confidence to conf 
dence.” 

“ Astothe Wild Youth [Der Wild 
Fang], it is but @ Christmas amust- 
ment, and it is not to represent ai) 
thing else.” * 

The precise meaning of these pas 
sages, we believe, must be near 
unintelligible to any English reader. 
So many errors, obscurities a and in- 
elegancies, in two pages of plail 
prose, did not serve to heighten our 
expectatiuns of pleasure from the 
perusal of the play itself; yet, with 
hopes so diminished, we confess ou! 
disappointment, when, with that 
painful perseverance to which 4 
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poor reviewer is sometimes con- 

demned, we reached the termina- 

tion of the fourth a¢t, and gladly 
saw the curtain drop. 

If the German dramatist were 
to be judged by Mr. Smith’s version 
of the Count of Burgundy, he would 
sink into instant negiect and obscu- 
rity. There is scarce a page which 
does not abound with violations of 
vrammar, vulgarities of expression, 
disgusting images, and unmeaning 
passages. 

Whatever may be the propriety 
of certain phrases and allusions in 
the original, the dizeral translation 
cannot be tolerated in English. If 
a translator intends his performance 
should be read a second time, and 
maintain a lasting place among si- 
milar productions of his country, 
it must possess the qualities of Eng- 
lish composition, and be read with 
pleasure as such.— That our censure 
may not be thought hasty or unjust, 
we shall seleét a single scene, which 
will enable the reader to decide for 
himself. Let us take the first which 
offers. 

“SCENE—A woody country at the foot 
of the S<viss mountains. In the back 
ground an Hermitage; ofifosite an 
open Chapel ; between both, a garden 

fence. In the fore-ground a grass 
bench underneath an affle-tree. 

“Scene I.—PEreER sitting upon the 
bench making a basket of willow 
branches. HENRY on the ofposite 
side splits wood, singing, 

Behold in lofty air, 
The waving banners fly; 
And clafeing fieel is heard, 
And trumpets rend the fky.* 


** Peter. This song pleases you? 

“ Henry. Yes, fatoer. 

*¢ Peter. You like it better than she 
singing of the matins.+ 

“6 Henry. Much better, 

“ Peter. (smiling) And are not 
afraid of such a sin. 

“ Henry. Father? Can't bea sin. 
This song seems to be as pleasing to 
you as to me.} 

** Peter. What do you mean dy 
this ? 

** Henry. When you sing Hora,§ 
jou are cast down. But when you 
sing the battle song ot Murgarten, 
or the wory song ot Sempach, then 
your cheeks glow, and your eyes 
burn dike the wax candle before the 
holy virgin. 

“ Peter. Have you discovered 
that? 

“ Henry. Still more: you have a 
song of the sword of justice, and the 
shield of faith; you love to sing that 
best, because it speaks of swords 
and shields. 

“6 Peter. (smiling) Boy? 

“© Henry. A sword isa fine thing. 
As to the shield, one may do with- 
out. 

“6 Peter. Think you so, my brave 
boy? 
“© Henry. Had that valiant knight 
Erlach a shield, when he fought at 
Donnerbuhel? (swinging the hatchet. 
over his head) ha! it is to meas if 
I heard the trumfet’s sound. || 

“© Peter. Who tells you that you 
are a Swiss? 

‘6 Henry. My heart—my thirst for 
adtions ! 

“ Peter. Have patience, my son! 
your hour will arrive. 


* Und die Banner flattern 
Hoch in der Luft! 
Und die Schwerdter klirren 
Wenn das hartfhorn ruft. 
+ You fing it with more pleafure than your matins. 


$ No, father, I do not think it finful. 


§ An hourly exercife of devotion ia convents. 

| Herea page and an half of the original is omitted by the tranflator, in which 
Peter and Henry talk of the battles of the Swiss with enthufiafm, fo that the quefs 
tion of Peter, “ Who tells you that you are a Swifs?” has no conneétion with thé 
Preceding words ; and the moft {pirited part of the fcene is loft, 
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“ Henry. A creehing hour, slow, 
like old mother Gertraud.* I long 
io meet tf, 

** Peter. Behold the apples on the 
tree ; are they ripe? 

“© Henry. Not yet, but soon. 

% Peter. Sweet fruits, for those 
who can wait. 

“© Henry. Why have you kindled 
within me a flame that finds no 
nourishment in these forests, and 
consumes me? Why ¢e//ing meso 
much of battles and fights, that man 
and forse day and night farade be- 
fore my eyes? As often as our old 
stallion neighs i in the stable, I look 
for a lance and toxch a rosary. As 
often as the guard on the castle’s 
steenle sounds the horn, I run for a 
sword and Jay hold of an axe. Each 
great action makes the blood dow 
to my heart, and brings water in 
my eyes. Every valiant knight £ 
would press to my heart, and split 
the head of every scoundrel with 
the battle-axe. 

“6 Peter. Sach I wanted you to be. 

“ Henry, For what? for whom? 
Have you taught me so many 
sciencest to sing them before our 
shepherds at their festivals? Who- 


ever drings uf a falcon for the chases 


must not confint him in a cage. 

“ Peter, As long as he wears a 
caf he is too young. 

‘6 Henry, Let us hear, how old? 

“ Peter, Eighteen years and up- 
wards, 

“ Henry. See here, father! (/e 
splits a log avith one strokey how old 
was the boy who made this stroke ? 
do you think that an enemy’s head 
is harder than this trunk? 

“ Peter. Strength belongs to 
vouth. Evenin this willow br: inch 
is juice and strength, but it is pliable. 
Obedience ornaments the boy. 

“ Henry. Is the bow to become 
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follows vice, and ha; 


slack, wet it; give me herbs to cool 
ny blood. 

“© Peter. Go, try your courag 
with bears and wolves. 

** Henry. They are but trifling 
robbers as. long as men exist. Let 
me go to the castle. Anight Cuno 
long since wished me to become his 
armour bearer. 

* Peter. Will you teave your old 
father alone in this wilderness. 

“ Henry. You are a fous man; 
the whole vicinity reveres the pious 
brother Peter; who would hurt 
you? 

“© Peter. Enough, Henry it is not 
becoming you te be Cuno’s armour 
bearer. 

*“* Henry. Is not the race of Hall- 
wyll noble and renowned? and 
who am f, then, that I should 
be ashamed to learn of Cuno to 
bear arms? 

© Peter, Dive not tmto matter: 
which time only unfolds. A youth 
inay bear arms, “but not hkeepa secret. 

© Henry, Father, why humble 
me? Isa noble name my inherit- 
ance, why will you withhold se 
treasure from me? 

“© Peter. To deliver it now into 
your hands, word be depriving 
you of it. 

“ Henry. A problem! always pro- 
blems! why has the father so Jittle 
confidence in his son? Have you 
tied from the field of honour intoa 
desert? Have you converted your 
armour intoa hermit’s habit ? And 
why? has power forced you to it? 

“© Peter. And suppose you have 
hit the point ? 

“¢ Henry. Then give mea sword, 
I will avenge you! 

*“ Peter. No, son, revenge 5 owly 
TUNES only ‘9 
attain viriue. ‘The wished tor hour 
13 not vet come. 


* Mr. S. is fomewhat capricious in his tranfl.tion of names. That of the author 
is Auguft of Kotzebue, and Henrich is Henry, but Elizabeth, Gertrude, and Fob, good 
Englifh names, are difcarded for their originals, E/sbeth, Gertraud, and Hans. 


+ Tournaments (Turnicren.) 
t Wifenchaft. : 
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“ Henry, Allow me, at /east, to 
travel into foreign countries, to nil e- 
pare myself by actions for your ré 
VeNsZe. 

&‘ Peter. Would’st soon for get, 1n 
the ‘umuit of the world, your old 
father and his ew7/derness. 

“6 Henry. You are not in earnest. 
Llove you and the wilderness where 
1 grew up; I love the apple-tree 
which you dave fAlanted on my se- 
cond birth- day ; and the grave xu/zon 
cwhich you used tO W eep; I love the 
wood stream, our summer bath, and 
the little garden, where the plants 
grow under my hands. Above all, 
{ love Miss Elsbet h, who awas shoot- 
ing at my side like a young cedar, 
and whose cheeks glow like the castle 
windows when the evening: sun 
gilds them. Also dol love old Cuno, 
because Elsbeth calls him father. 
Not to torget mother Gertraud! 
often have I Alagued her in return 
for her nice cakes. Yes, I love all, 
all. The road into the world is the 
road to honour; that into the moun- 
tains, the small path to tranquillity. 
Suffer only one twig of laurels to 
bloom round my head. After that 
f ant with you, and lay myself to 
Elsbeth’s feet. 

6 Peter. Water your f/laats, and 
if you grow too warm, cool yourself 
in the wood stream, till the sime- 


fiece calls you to higher actions— 


who Auows how soon ? a short while 
yet—perhaps fortune favours you 
before the leaves fall off these trees. 
My basket is finished. You forgot, 
7? 

by your pratiling, your day’s work, 


There, in the garden, ‘is work 


enough. Split your wood, and 
tien come to assist me. Exit.” 


Mr. S. has not even the merit 
which is claimed by a Literal trans- 
lator, that of being faithful to the 
original. His deviations and mis- 
takes are numerous. 

Lo particularize all the faults 
which are crowded into this short 
scene, exceeds our patience, and 
would carry us beyond the limits 
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of this review. Those who are ac- 
quainted with the original will see 
them, and some opinion may be 
formed of their number from a 
comparison with the Exg/ish trans- 
lation. <A few of our readers might, 
perhaps, be diverted by an exhibi- 
tion ot the awkward ‘mistakes of 
Mr. S. but, i in most, it would pro- 
duce weariness and disgust. 

What will they say to such pas- 
sages as these? * Time will make 
an armour we dg is to me as 
if your charming cheerfulness had 
remained sticking in your children’s 
shoes.” What a speech trom the 
old Chevalier Walter to the maid 
Elsbeth, in their love-scene! 

What a dear old Cuno must be to 
** growl” so much at his daughter. 
Old Gertraud is made * to lay pie 
ously upon her 4uees,’’? and to com- 
plain that * her doves will not carry 
her.” 

Henry is so reluctant to quit the 
place of his beloved, that he re- 
quests Bruno to “ give him a push 
in the back, and make him tumble 
forwards.” But we should fill a 
volume, were we to point out, and 
dwell upon, all the deauties of this 
translation. 
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Art. Ill. 


Essays, Political, Economical, and 
Philosophical. By Benjamin Count 
B cendaed. The first American, 
from the third London Edition. 


[Continued from p,. 64, and concluded. ] 


HE sequel of this essay treats 

of various subje¢ts, some cu- 
rious and philosophical, and some 
of practical importance. We shall 
dismiss this publication with the 
following particulars. 

To facilitate an important change 
in the mode of feeding the numerous 
objects of charity who were shut up 
in the House of Industry, in Dub- 
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lin, our author constructed a fer- 
fetual oven. 

In the centre of a cylindrical 
mass of brick-work, about eight 
feet in diameter, which occupies 
the middle of a large room on the 
ground floor, he constructed a 
smali circular closed fire-place for 
burning either woad, peat, turf, or 
coals. The diameter of the fire- 
place is about eleven inches, the 
grate being piaced about ten inches 
above the floor, and tlie top of the 
fire-place is contra¢ted to about 
four inches. Immediately above 
this narrow throat, six separate ca- 
nals (cach furnished with a damper, 
by means of which its opening can 
be contracted more or less, or en~ 
tirely closed) go off horizontally, 
by which the flame is conducted in- 
to six separate sets of flues, under 
six large plates of cast iron, which 
torm the bottoms of six ovens on 
the same level, and joining each 
other by their sides, which are con- 
cealed in the cylindrical mass of 
the brick-work: Each of these 
plates of cast iron being in the form 
of an equilateral triangle, they ail 
unite inthe centre of the cy lindrical 
mass of brick-work, consequently, 
the two sides of each unite in a 
point at the bottom of it, forming 
an angle of sixty elt 

The fi. ime, after circ ulating un- 
der the bottoms of these ovens, 
rises up in two canals concealed in 
the front wall of each oven, and 
situated on the right and lett of its 
mouth, and alter circulating again 
in similar flues on the upper flat 
surface of another triangular plate 
of cast iron, which forms the top of 
the oven, goes off upwards by a ca- 
nal furnished with a damper into a 
hollow piace, situated on the top ot 
the cylindrical mass of the brick- 
work, from which it passes off in a 
horizontal iron tube, about seven 
inches in diameter, suspen ided near 
the ceiling of the room, into a chim- 
ney sit uated on one side of the room. 
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These six ovens, which are cou- 
tiguous to each other in this mass 
ot brick-work, are united by their 
sides by thin walls made of tiles 
about one and an halt inches thick, 
and ten inches square, placed edge- 
wise; and each oven having Its se- 
parate canal turnished with a regis- 
ter, Communicating with the fire- 
place, any one or more of them may 
be heated without heating the others, 
or the heat may be turned off from 
one of them to the other in conti- 
nual succession; and, by managing 
matters properly, the process of bak - 
ing may be uamterrup~ted, As soon 


as the bread is drawn out of one of 


the ovens, the fire may immediate- 
ly be turned under it, to heat it 
again, while that from under which 
the fire is taken is filled with un- 
baked loaves, and closed up. 

A principal object which he had 
in view in construéting this oven, 
was to prevent the great loss of heat 
which is occasioned in large ovens, 
by keeping the mouth of the oven 
open for so considerable a length of 
time as is necessary for putting in, 
and drawing out the bread. As one 
of these small ovens contains only 


five iarge loaves, or cakes, it may 
be charged, or the bread, when 


baked, may be drawn, in a mo- 
ment; and during this time, the 
other five ovens are kept closed, 
and consequently are not losing heat; 
one Of them is heating, while the 
other four are filled with bread in 
different stages of the process of 
baking. 

“ When constructed,” continues 
the author, “ this oven, though | 
had no doubt of its being perfectly 
well calculated for the use for 
which it was principally designed, 
—baking oaten cakes, which are 
commoniv. baked on heated iron 
plates,—yet I was by no means 
it would answer for baking 
common bread in large thick loaves. 
1 had not made the experinent. 
And though I could not conceive 
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that any thing more could be neces- 
sary in the process of baking than 
heat,—and here I was absolutely 
master of ev ery degree of it that 
could possibly be wanted, and 
could even regulate the succession 
of different degrees of it at pleasure, 
—I thought it probable that some 
particular management wa be 
required in baking bread in these 
metalic ovens, a knowledge of 
which could only be acquired by 
experience, 

What served to strengthen these 
suspicions, was a discovery which 
had accidentally been made by the 
cook of the Militar y Academy. In 
the course of Ais experiments, lie 
found that my roaster is admirably 
weil calculated for baking pies, 
puddings, and pastry of all kinds; 
provided, however, that the fire be 
managed in @ certain way; for, 
when the fire is managed in the 
same manner In which it ought to 
be managed in roasting meat, pies 
and pastry will absolutely be spoiled. 
Atier repeated failures and disap- 
pointments, and after having lost 
all hopes of ever being able to suc- 
ceed in his attempts, the cook, by 
mere accident, as he assured me, 
discovered the important secret ; and 
important he certainly considers it 
to be, and feels no small degree of 
satisfaction, not to say pride, in hav- 
ing been so fortunate as to make 
the discovery. He must pardon me 
? I take the liberty, even without 

is permission, to publish it to the 

world for the good of mankind. 

* The roaster must be well heated 
before the fies or pastry are fut intoit, 
and the blowers must never be quite 
closed during the frocess. 

** | have ‘ately found that by using 
similar precautions, bread may be 
pertectly well baked in metalic 


ovens, similar to that in the House 
of inde ustry in Dublin. 

* Thinking it more than proba- 

ble that means might be devised for 

hianaging the heat 


in sich a man- 
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ner as to perform that process in 
ovens constructed on these princi- 
ples, and heated from without ; and 
conceiving that not only a great 
saving of fuel, but also several 
other very important advantages, 
could not fail to be derived trom 
that discovery, on my return to 
Munich trom England, in August 
last, 1 immediateiy set about mak- 
ing experiments, with a view to 
the investigation of that subject; 
and I have so far succeeded in them, 
that for these last four months my 
table has been supplied entirely 
with bread baked in my own house, 
by my cook, in an oven construct- 
ed of thin sheet-iron, which is 
heated (like my roasters) from with- 
out;—and I will venture to add, 
that I never tasted better bread. All 
those who have eaten of it have 
unanimously expressed the same 
opinion of it. It is very light, most 
thoroughly baked without being 
too much dried, and I think re- 
markably well tasted. The loaves, 
which ware made small in order that 
they may havea greater proportion 
of crust (which, when the bread is 
baked in this way, is singularly 
delicate), are placed in the oven on 
circular plates of thin sheet-iron, 
raised about an inch on slender 
iron feet. Were the loaf placed on 
the bottom of the oven, the under 
crust would presently be burnt toa 
coal, and the bread spoiled. A 
precaution absolutely necessary in 
baking bread in the manner here 
recommended, is to leave a passage 
for the steam generated in the pro- 
cess of baking to escape. This 
raay be done either by constructing 
a sieam- chimney for that purpose, 
furnished with a damper ; or simply 
by making a register in the door of 
the oven. 

‘* { cannot help expressing a wish 
that what I have here advanced, may 
induce others, especially bakers, who 
mav find their own advantage i in the 
prosecution of these interesting and 
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important investigations, to turn 
their attention to them. 

** How exceedingly useful would 
my roasters be, and ovens con- 
struéted on the principles here re- 
commended, on shipboard! I have 
had frequent opportunities of seeing 
how difficult it ts, in bad weather, to 
cook at s aj and it is easy to imagine 
how much it would contribute to 
the comfort of seafaring people, 
especiaily at times when they are 
exposed to the greatest fatigues and 
hardships, to enable them to have 
their tables well supplied with warm 
victuals. 

* Tn order that the motion of the 
vessel might not derange any par 
of the apparatus used in the process 
of cooking at sea in my 
the form of the roaster should be 
that of a perfed cylinder, and the 
dripping-pan in which the meat is 
placed, should be a longitudinal 
section of another cylinder, less in 
diameter than the roaster by about 
an inch, and suspended on two 
pivots in the axis of the roaster, in 
such a manner that the dripping- 
pan may swing freely in the roaster, 
without touching its sides. “The 
roaster should be placed in the 
brick-work, with its axis in the di- 
rection of the length of the ship; 
and, to prevent the gravy from 
being thrown out of the dripping ig 
pan when the vessel pitches, its hol- 
low cavity should be divided into a 
number of com partments, by parti- 
tions running across it from side to 
side. 

** The cottage fire-place which I 
fitted up as a model, in the court- 

vard of the house of the Dublin so- 
cie ty, Was not quite finished when 
I lett Ireland; but an idea mav be 
formed, from what was done, of the 
general principtes on which such 
fire-places may be constructed. On 
each side of the open chimney fire- 
place, (which being small, was 


roasters, 


built in the middle of one much 
larger, which was constructed to 
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represent a large open fire-place, 
such as are now general in cot. 
tages) I fitted up an iro pot on a 

peculiar construction, and design- 
ed jor the use of a poor family in 
cooking their victuals. This pot 
is nearly of acylindrical form, about 
sixteen inches in diameter, and 
eight inches deep; and under its 
bottom, which is quite flat, there 
is a thin spiral projection, which 
was cast with che pot, and serves 
instead of feet to it; the turns ol 
which, when the pot is set down 
on a fiat surface, torma spiral flue, 
in which the tiame circulates under 
the bottom of the pot. This pro- 


jection, which is near half an inch 


thick where it is united with the 
bottom of the pot, and less than a 
quarter of an inch below where its 
lower edge rests on the ground, is 
about tour inches wide, or rather 
Geep. This projection was made 
tapering, in order to its being more 
easily cast. “Co defend the outside 
of this pot from the cold air, the 
pot is inclosed in a cylinder of thin 
sheet-iron, equal in diameter to the 
extreme width of the pot at its brim, 
just as high as the depth of the pot 
and of its spiral flues taken together. 
The pot is fastened to this “eylin- 
drical case by being driven into it 
with force, a rim in the form of a 
flat hoop, about an inch and an 
halt deep, and a little tapering, be- 
ing cast on the outside of the potat 
its brim, the external surface of 
which was fitted exaétly into the 
top of this cylinder. This projec 
tion is useful, not only in uniting 
the pot to its cylindrical case, but 
also to keep this cylindrical case at 
some small distance from the sides 
of the pot, by which means the 
heat is more effectually confined. 

** To be able to move about this 
pot from place to place, it has twa 
handles which are riveted to the 
outside of its cylindrical case; and 
it is provided with a wooden co- 
ver.” 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
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17Qy. HE Theatre of 
Nov. 18th. New-York was 
opened with the Heir at Law (by 
G. Colman the younger), and the 
Old Maid. 

goth. The Carmelite and Poor 
Soldier. Authors Cumberland and 
O’ Keefe. 

22d. Lovers’ Vowsand Highland 
Reel. The first from Das kind 
der Liebe” of A. von Kotzebue, as 
translated by Miss Plumbtree; the 
second by O’Keefe. 

23d. Heir at Law, and No Song 
no Supper. 

25th. School for Soldiers, and 


Temple of Independence; both by 
W. Dunlap. 
27th. Macbeth and Romp. 


Shakespeare and Bickerstaff. 

2gth. Self-[mmolation, as trans- 
lated from * Der Opfer Todt’ of 
A. von Kotzebue, by Neuman; and 
the Double Disguise. —This play is 
well translated. It is formed pow- 
erfully to interest the feelings and 
awaken our sensibility. The inci- 
dents are of a domestic kind, and 
of that high wrought distress which 
excites the deepest Sy ‘mpathy. From 
some cause or other, it did not gain 
that popularity on the stage, W hich 
was to be expected from its pertisal 
in the closet. It certainly is entitled 
to much more applause than it re- 
ceived, 

30th. Young Quaker and Agree- 

able Surprise; both by O” Keefe. 

Dec. 2d. Self-Immolation and 
Shipwreck, 

4th. Hamlet (Shakespeare), and 
No Song no Supper. 

6th. Cure tor a Heart-Ache and 
Highland Reel. Reynolds and 
O’ Keefe. 

gth. Romeo and Juliet (Shakes- 
peare), and Children in the Wood. 

tith. False Shame, or the Ame- 
rican Orphan in Germany, as 


translated from A. von Kotzebue, 
by W. Dunlap; and the Farmer, 
by O’Keefe.—If it is permitted to 
rely on our ears alone, the transla- 
tion of False Shame is the best of 
any that have appeared of the plays 
of this favourite dramatist. Mr. 
Dunlap will acquire not less esteem 
and public approbation as a judi- 
cious and clegant translator, than 
as an able and discreet manager. 
Of his judgment and taste in the se- 
lection of plays, this register will 
be the best evidence. In FALsE 
SHAME, the vice of many amiable 
and excellent minds, is depicted by 
Kotzebue, in vivid and glowing co- 
lours. Its pernicious influence on 
domestic and social happiness, is 
exhibited in a manner that cannot 
fail to make a deep and lasting im- 
pression on the hearer. No play 
ever deserved or received more un- 
alloyed approbation. ‘The charac- 
ters were well supported, and the 
frequency of its exhibition 1s the 
best proof of the opinion of the 
public, both of the play and the per- 
formance. 

13th. False Shame and Smug- 
glers. 

14th. Siege of Belgrade and Jew 
and Doétor. 

16th. King John (Shakespeare), 
and Smugglers.—King John, tho’ 
abounding with some of the purest 
scenes and sentiments of our great 
dramatist, did not attraét an audi- 
ence sufficiently numerous to induce 
a second representation. 

18th. False Shame, and Tom 
Thumb, by Fielding. 

2oth. The Minister, as translated 
from Schiller by Lewis, and the 
Purse, altered from the German.- 
The plays of Schiller deeply interest 
in the closet; but their very great 
length (and they do not well bear 
being curtailed) renders them unfit 
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for representation on our stage. 
The passions, too, pourtrayed by 
this atithor, are so lofty, eccentric, 
daring, and extravagant, so nearly 
bordering on the marvellous and 
absurd, that they suit not the tem- 
per and taste of the greatest por- 
tion of our countrymen. 

goth. After being closed for 
week, from respect to the memory 
of Lieut. Gen. George Washington, 
the Theatre opened again this even- 
ing, with a Monody on the death of 
Gen. Washington; a play never 
before performed, called the Rob- 
bery; translated from the Clemen- 
tine and Desormes of M. Monvel, 
by W. Dunlap, and the Shipwreck. 
—Tie Robbery appears to be well 
translated. Its moral is good. Its 
performance was injured by the 
deficient memory of one of the 
priucipal performers; but, on the 
whole, it received considerable ap- 
plause. The play itself deserves to 
be placed among those exotics which 
have been transplanted withso much 
success into our soil; and to be ex- 
hibited with them in its turn. 

1800. Fan. Ist. Mountaineers, 
by G. Colman the younger, and the 
Tempest, altered from Dryden’s 
alteration of Shakespeare. 

ad. Macbethand Highland Reel. 

3d. Robbery and Children in the 
Wood. 

62h. False Shame and Prize. 

Sth. Gustavus. Vasa, by Brooke, 
and an Ode to the memory of 
Washington, by Mr. Low, accom- 
panied with music. 

roth. Gustavus Vasa and Ode.— 
Gustavus Vasa abounds with ex- 
cellent sentiments, which have ren- 
dered it popular as a dramatic com- 
position; but it is not calculated to 
maintain a place on the stage. 

11th. Hamlet and Ode. 

13th. Lovers’ Vows and Tom 
Thumb. 

1gth. Stranger, as altered from 
Kotzebue by W. Dunlap, and 
Adopted Child. 


Theatrical Regifier. 


17th. False Shame, and Maid of 


the Oaks, by General Burgoyne. 

18th. Venice Preserved (Otway) 
and Lock and Key. ; 

20th. Romeo and Juliet and 
Lock and Key. 

22d. Count Benyow sky,as trans- 
lated and adapted to the stage by W, 
Dunlap, from the German of A, 
von Kotzebue, and Two Strings 
to your Bow.—Count Benyows! sky, 
though not the first of the plays of 
Kotzebue, is a very pleasing dra- 
matic performance. The last scene 
is finely wrought up and highly 
impassioned. Few scenes in any 
play are equal to it for genuine pa- 
thos and feeling. 

24th. Wild-Goose-Chase, a co- 
mic opera, in four a¢ts, as trans- 
lated from Der Wild Fang of A.von 
Kotzebue, by W. Dunlap; songs 
added by the translator; music by 
J. Hewit; and the Spoiled Child.— 
This farce of Kotzebue, the trans- 
lator, by the addition of songs and 
music, has converted into a comic 
opera. He has also divided the 
piece into four aéts. It abounds 
with comic scenes and humorous 
incidents. The charaéters are di- 
versified, strongly marked, and very 
amusing. The dialogue is lively, 
spirited, and entertaining. It 1 
valuable addition to the stock of hu- 
morous comedies, and greatly supe- 
rior to any of the productions of the 
same kind from the pens of English 
dramatists. Jt will be a standing 
source of innocent amusement for 
a winter’s evening, as well as for? 
*‘ Christmas holiday.”” The version 
of Mr. D. appears to be judicious 
and correé&t. All the characters 0 
the piece are weil filled and sup: 
ported by the several performers; 
and no piece, in this respect, ever 
gave more entire satisfaction. 

25th. A Cure for the Heart 


Ache and Lock and Key. 
— j 
27th. Waild-Goose- rer anc 
Midnight Hour, from the Frenciy 


by Mrs. Inchbald. 
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agth. Wild-Goose-Chase; and 
Rosina, by Mrs. Brooke. 
31st. Road to Ruin, by Holcroft, 
and ‘wo Strings to your Bow. 
The lovers of the drama cannot 
fail to be highly gratified by the in- 
dustry and attention of the manager 


5 
in getting up new and celebrated 


Charaéter of the late Dr. Fohn B. Smith. 14g 


plays, and by that enlightened 
choiceand just discrimination which 
seeks to convert the Theatre into a 
powerful instrument of public in- 
struction; or, at least, to render it 
a place of harmless amusement. 

FT. 

(To be continued.) 








SELECTIONS. 





Sketch of the Character of the late 
Rev. Dr. John B. Smith, Pastor 
of the third Presbyterian Church 
in the City of Philadelphia. Ex- 
traced from a Sermon reached on 
occasion of his Death. By Samuel 
Blair, D. D. 


NDER this view, as well as 
from due respect to that cha- 
racter, I presume on your indul- 
gence, W hile 1 farther dilate on it 
with references and application yet 
nore particular. We are naturally 
disposed, though with gratification 
as mournful as pleasing, to refleét 
and dwell on the merits of our de- 
parted friends; and so prone is our 
nature to indiscriminate reflection 
of this kind, that even envy hath 
sometimes been known to speak 
well of the dead. I am aware, 
however, that encomiums of this 
kind are by some regarded as mere- 
ly fit itious, or, at least, as repre- 
sentations far exceeding the life. 
Doubtless, many instances of no- 
torious partiality have given occa- 
sion for this unfavourable senti- 
ment. 

But, in the present instance, I 
surely may speak with freedom: 
for speak before those, who have 
had the best adv antages for know- 
ing the man. And who, indeed, 
that hath heard of the decease of 
the Rev. Dr. John Smith, knoweth 


hot, that ** a great man hath falien 
in Israel.” 


Vou. II. No. 2. 


Fle was eminent in point of 
christian principle and christian 


conversation and conduct. He was . 


eminent in point of natural intellec- 
tual abilities. He was eminent in 
point of knowledge both human 
aud divine. And with all these 
endowments, he was eminently 
qualified for the sacred office which 
he sustained, and the several de- 
partments in which he had been 
called to serve. 

He was a sefvant; whom our 
common Master and Lord had 
thought fit to entrust with many 
talents, and to the useful occupation 
of those talents he was divinely 
called in very early life. Born of 
parents distinguished by their pie- 
ty and parental virtues, it pleased 
God, not long after he had emerg- 
ed from childhood, to co- operate 
in a very effectual manner with 
their instructions and example, and 
to imbue his heart with a very spe- 
cial and abiding sense of religion 
and eternal concerns. By this 
means; he was happily guarded 
from those vicious sources, which 
too frequently prevent the improve- 
ment of youth, and sometimes en§ 
tail on them an useless, if not a 
worse than useless life. Of course 
he grew up, at once, in stature, 
in knowledge, and in heavenly 
grace. 

The rudiments of literature he 
acquired under the immediate in- 
spection and tuition of his father; 
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146 _ Character of the late Dr. John B. Smiih, 


a father, whose piety and public 
affection did not fail to avail them- 
selves of the hopeful inclinations 
of the youth; and to direct and 
prompt him to such use of his ac- 
quirements, as should be most con- 
ducive to the interests of humanity 
and the honour of his great Re- 
deemer. His progress, according- 
ly, -not only at this period, but 
throughout the whole course of his 
academical studies » Ww as alike expe- 
ditious and promising. And it is 
wortiy of observation, that partly 
from a natural firmness of mind, 

and partly from a clear and deep 
conviction of duty, he was seldom 
or ever knowa, though of a dispo- 
sition remarkabiy cheerful, and 
prone to social enjoyment, to be 
drawn into any form of irivoiity or 
dissipation, incompati ible with the 
strictest christian integrity. With 
him, it was an established maaiin, 
frequently expressed, and uniform- 

ly aéted upon, as well in earlier, as 
more advanced life, that, in a mo- 
yal and religious sense, there were 
but two characters on earth; either 
lovers of God, lovers of the 
world. Of the former of these, it was 
his habitual aim to exhibit a temper 
and deportment, both pointedly and 
obviously expressive. Yet such was 
the enlightened candour of his heart, 
that he always disapprovec L of that 
blind rigidity and rashness, which 
would pronounce indiscriminately 
against the uprightness of those 
who, in instances, either indiffer- 
ent, or in themselves innocent, or 
to him dubious, conducted in a 
manner different irom that which 
more strictly accorded with his 
own conceptions of christian pro- 
priety. 

From these promising appearan- 
ces it m ay well be sup posed, that 
his trials tor the ministry, aud a 
mission to the sacred ofhce, were 
accompanied wit rather unusual 
approbation an dl hopes. How iar 
he justified those hopes and that 


approbation, you of this society 
well know; and those indeed of 
every departnent of the church in 
which he officiated. Of the many 
talents he possessed, he suttered 
none, whose use might contribute 
to the great end of his ministry, to 
remain unoccupied ; and well it is 
known, that he used them with a 
zeal and address even sin; gularly ar- 
dent, pointed, and forcible. 

By this means, he was admirably 
fitted, and seemed to be designed 
for singular usefulness: and with 
singular usefulness his giorious 
Lord was pleased to honour him, 
in the earlier stage of his ministry, 
in the State of Vi irginia, he was a 
principal instrument in promoting 
aii Unusual religious attention. And 
of this extré aordinary concurrence 
otf Heaven with his labours, many 
are the precious fruits which re« 
inain to this day. 

Fiow far, in like manner, lhe 
succeeded in this department of the 
christian Vineyard, it might be 
thought superfitious to add. Shue 
far, however, we cannot help ob 
servi, that his official instruc- 
tions, both public and_ private, 
were sought alter, and attended to 
by people both of this and other 
societies; and that too with very 
great avidity and eventual profit: 
That bis merits as a preacher and 
pastor endeared him to every indi- 
vidual: That his services weve 
highly beneficial in quickening anc 
establishing r inany serious Christians, 
and in promoting many others to 2 
solicitous attention to the things 
which belong to their eternal peace; 
and, in fine, in rendering this con- 
gregation one of the most respecta- 
ble and flourishing in this populous 
Ci V. ‘ 

Fis attainments in science, and 
various branches of learning, re- 
commended him to the superintel 1 
dency of a very import ant semina- 
ry for the instruction of yout: hy li 
the State aforementioned lis ce- 
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iebrity, likewise, in these procured 
him those suffrages, in consequence 
of which, under a conviction of 
duty, and with the consent of his 
Brethren, he resigned his former 
establishment in this church, and 
assumed the presidency of a college 
in the State of New-Y ork. In these 
departments, whilst his connection 
with them continued, he acquitted 
himself with great. approbation, 
and very observable success. The 
tudies of theology, however, and 
the various attentions more imme- 
diately attached to his sacred office, 
most “warmly interested his heart, 
and were his predominant deligit. 
For these, even during his acade- 
mical engagements, he would im- 
prove, as far as he consistently 
could, every opportunity which 
Providence appeared to offer him. 
And, ree ahew energies, particu- 
larly @ f his public addresses, were 
often 1 injurious to his bodily frame, 
vet, no persuasion could prevail 
upon him to spare himself. It was 
his joy and his glory to “ spend 
and be spent” in his Master’s cause. 
Blessed with a memory uncom- 
monly retentive, and aided by a 
uperior relish jor spiritual infor- 
mation, the language of the sacred 
oracles was at all times familiar to 
him. This was manifest by his 
great ability and aptness in * divid- 
ing the word of truth.” In conse- 
pornos, how unexpectedly soever, 
he might be called to dispense that 
word, he could ** bring out of his 
treasure things both new and old.” 
How clearly and ful ly was he wont 
to explain his subject ! ! With what 
irresistible argument would he con- 
Ay m the truth! With what admi- 
able dexteritv would he accommo- 
date it to the state and characters of 
hisaudience! W pony hat persuasion 
would he move the heart! With 
vhat luminous Pl would he ar- 
est and strike the conscience! He 
poke like one who knew 7 
vorth of souls. He spoke as 


Charafter of the late Dr. Fohn B. Smith. 


r4y 

messenger from God to perishing 
immortals. He spoke as impelled 
by the powers of the world to 
come. 

In his visitations of the people of 
his charge, which he considered as 
avery importa at branch of the pas- 
toral service, his conversation was, 
at once, familiar, interesting, edify- 
ing, and persuasive; and, at the 
saine time, with such pious and 
happy address accommodated to 
their several characters, ages, habits, 
and improvements, as promised, 
with the blessing of heaven, the 
most desirable eventual fruit. But 
more especially did this felicity ap- 
pear on those occasions when he 
was prompted by sentiments of 
more sensible sy mpathetic affection 
in the houses of mourning, or in 
the chambers of sickness and ap- 
proaching mortality. 

And here, it is with equal plea- 
sure and confidence J add, that his 
sedulity and zeal, in his various 
official attentions, was not ‘as the 
cloud or the dew of the morning, 
which soon passeth away.” Instead 
of diminishing, it very apparently 
increased with the progress of time 
and circumstance. This was most 
remarkably obvious during the pe- 
riod of his latter ministrations in 
this society. As the sun, in its as- 
cension, augmenteth its lustre until 
it hath reached its meridian point, 
so the course of this servant of God 
“¢ shone brighter and brighter,” to 
its destined absorption, *¢ in the per- 
fect day.”’ 

He was conscientiously punctual 
in attendance on the several eccle- 
siastical judicatures with which ke 
was connected. ‘To his conduét in 
these, the Presbyterian Church of 
the United States is much indebted. 
His wisdom, moderation, and clear- 
ness of conception, added to a hap- 
py facility and pertinence in speech, 
a force in reasoning, and a well 
known and approved zeal for truth 
and duty, contributed to render his 
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counsels always weighty, and, for 
the most part, decisive. 

But not in his public life only 
was he distinguished as a good and 
faithful servant. In private life, 
though less to observation exposed, 
he was not the less faithful and = 
Here his manners and conduét we 
not the result of constitutional good 
temper alone, nor of prescriptions 
founded alone on the maxims of 
experience or natural reason. They 
were, likewise, the fruits of bene- 
volence ; of benevolence enlighten- 
ed, exalted, and purified by the 
grace of the gospel. A view to the 
service of his Lord was uniformly 
and indiscriminately connected with 
every private and social duty. 

His aspeét was intelligent and 
rather prepossessing. His deport- 
iment was easy and serious; yet 
agreeably animated. His temper 
was calm and accommodating ; yet, 
as his principles, enlightened and 
steady. His conversation was, at 
once, instruétive and entertaining. 
With his friends, indeed, he was 
often facetious, and sometimes 
witty; yet never, in his most unre- 
strained indulgencies, would he 
violate the claims of christian deco- 
rum and prudence. 

In his disposition he was gene- 
rous and liberal; compassionate to 
the sick and afflicted; and, as his 
ability admitted, he was always the 
poor man’s friend! In the tenor 
of his conduét, indeed, he mani- 
fested a noble indifference towards 
earthly things. 

As to his moral and_ religious 
principles of whatever class, he 
was not only well informed, but 
his sentiments and conduct relating 
to, or founded upon them, were 
highly and judiciously cultured; 
and, as occasion required, always 
advantageously expressed. In these 
he was firm; but not blindly rigid; 
strictly consistent; yet candid, and 
¢ver open to rational convictions. 

Asa friend, he was warm, sin- 


cere, and stedfast} equally remote 
from ostentatious profession, and 
from precarious humour. His ape 
probation was not easily gained; 
nor, when gained, was it easily lost, 

As a husband, he was affection. 
ateand kind. Asa father, he was 
prudently indulgent and tender. In 
this latter relation, while he con- 
ciliated affection, and allured the 
filial freedom, he at the same time, 
commanded a becoming venera- 
tion. 

Who, in short, that knew him, 
would not be ready to say, Happy 
the family over which he presided ! 
Happy the man who was favoured 
with his friendship! And more 
happy the people whose heavenly 
interests were his peculiar care! He 
was a public blessing to the church. 
He was an honour to the people of 
his pastoral charge. He was an 
ornament to the christian and mi- 
nisterial profession, As the great 
apostle of the Gentiles, he * mag- 
nified his office.” He spoke as he 
believed—he praétised as he spoke. 
He lived the good and faithful ser- 
vant. Hedied inthe Lord. And 
his works have followed him. 


- ee - 


Remarkable Adventures of Mr.] ouy- 
son, of Virginia, taken Prisoner 


in 1790, 4y the Indians. 
[From the Travels of M. Liancourt.] 


R. Johnson, inhabitant and 
merchant of Richmond, in 
Virginia, found himself under the 
necessity of proceeding to Ken 
tucky ; ‘there to receive certain sums 
of money, due to his father, who 
Was recently dead; and to examine 
some witnesses before the supreme 
court of the State of Virginia. 
Having made the same tour the 
prece ding \ vear, he set out accord- 
ingly from Richmond, in the be- 
ginning of the month of March, 
792, and proceeded with his friend, 
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Mr. May, a great land-holder in 
Kentucky, and an inhabitant of 
Petersburg, to Kecklar’s Station, in 
Virginia, on the banks of the Great 
Kanhaway. They found there 
James Skuyl, a merchant, of Great 
Brayer court- house, in Virginia, 
who was carrying a large quantity 
of merchandize to Kentucky. They 
jointly purchased one of the vessels 
which, as they are intended merely 
to descend the Ohio, and are not 
built to remount it, have no more 
durability than is required for that 
purpose, and are, consequently, 
soldata cheap rate. They are large 
flat-bottomed vessels, without any 
deck; and are sold in Limestone 
for the value of theirtimber. That 
bought by Mr. Johnson and his 
fellow travellers, cost thirty dotlars. 

I state these particulars, though 
they may appear trifling, as they 
will not, perhaps, be found alto- 
gether unuseful; the emigration to 
Kentucky being, at this time, ex- 


tremely frequent, and the way of 


proceeding thither by water being 
the most expiditious, the least ex- 
pensive, and the most generally 
chosen of any. 

Having embarked on board this 
v weasel, with their merchandize and 

tores, they descended the river, 
w coat the vessel themselves. 
During the whole passage of two 
lmndred and ninety-five miles 
thence to Limestone, nothing is re- 
quired but to keep the vessel in the 
middle of the stream, which is suf- 
ficiently rapid to carry her down, 
without the least assistance from 
rowing. At the confluence of the 
Kanhaway with the Ohio, at Point 
Pieasant, they found three other 
travellers, who were waiting for 
an opportunity to proceed on the 
same journey; namely, William 
Phlyn, of Point Pleasant, a petty 
tradesman, who was in the habit 
of travelling to Kentucky; and 
Dolly and Peggy Fleming, like- 

wise of Point Pleasant, who in- 
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tended to proceed to Kentucky, 
under the protection of Phlyn, a 
relation of theirs, and to settle in 
that place. 

‘They were all of them fully 
aware, that the navigation of the 
Ohio is not exempt irom danger ; 
but they also knew, that instances 
of the Indians attacking a vessel in 
the midst of the stream are very 
rare, and that an attack on a vessel, 
with six persons on board, was 
altogether unprecedented, They, 
therefore, made themselves periect- 
ly easy. Having left Point Plea- 
sant on Friday, the 20:h of March, 
early in the morning, they pro- 
ceeded, during a passage of twenty - 
two hours, with allthe care, which 
the weather, when favourable, ad- 
mits of in these sorts of vessels. 
They had sailed one hundred and 
six miles; it was five o’chock in the 
morning; they were near the con- 
fluence of the Sciota, and had a 
fair prospect of reaching Limestone 
the next morning, by day-break. 
Passing on with “this expectation, 
they heard dreadful shrieks, pro- 
ceeding from two men, who spoke 
English, and told them, in the 
most affecting tone of grief, that 
they had been taken prisoners by 
the Indians, and had made their 
escape, but feared to fall again in- 
to their hands. T hey had not eat- 
en any thing for these four days 
past, and entreated, if they could 
not be taken on board, to be at 
least supplied with some provisions, 
and thus saved irom the unavoid- 
able danger of perishing through 
hunger, The first and immediate 
sentiment of all the passengers im- 
pelled them to succour these unfor- 
tunate persons: but a little consi- 
deration excited strong apprehen- 
sions in some of them, lest the as- 
sistance which they might afford 
these persons should throw them- 
selves into the hands of the Indians. 
Mr. Johnson, as wellas Mr. May, 
entertained this fear, which, on 
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the other hand, was combated 
groundless by the other two men; 
and the two women, yielding to 
compassion (a feeling more pre- 
valent in their sex than ours), de- 
clared it an aét of barbarous cruel- 
ty, on the part of the above two 
gentlemen, to oppose the saving 
the lives of the alyove two persons, 
in danger of instant death. ¢ Jobn- 
son and May, though still im Ipress- 
ed with the.same apprehensions, 
felt extremely uneasy, when they 
considered, that in conse quence of 
their prudence, the unfortunate 
men might, perhaps, perish. They 
would aot appear less humane than 
the rest, who shared the same dan- 
ger, and accordingly detended their 
opinion with less firmness, than 
when they first proposed it The 
two unfortunate men follow ed the 
vessel along the shore, as she was 
carried onwards by the current. 
Their mournful lamentations, their 
screams, and expressions of agoniz- 
ing an euish and desp: uir still tncreas- 
ing, William Phivn, who derived 
some kind of authority from his 
being accustomed to this passage, 
and in the habit of trequenting 
Kentucky, proposed that he would 
go alone, and carry bread to the 
unfortunate sufferers, li bis com- 
panions would land him ou sirore. 
He contended, that he should dis- 
cern the Indians from afar, if they 
made their appearance; that, in 
in this case, the vessel might cmmy 
regain the middle of the stream; 
and that he would make the jour. 
ney to Limestone on foot, without 
falling into the hands of the ladians, 
{t would have been extremely hard 
to oppose this proposal, which was 
seconded by the two women, and 
by James ‘Skuyl. Mr. Johnson 
and Mr. May, therefore, vielded, 
rather out of weakness than from 
any hearty approbation of the mea- 
sure. They steered towards the 
shere, where the two sufferers were 


dragging themselves along, as if 


tormented by the most excruciating 
pains. Why is it, that human ity 
and candour must so frequently fall 
victims to artifice and fraud? The 
apprehensions of the two gentlemen 
were but too well founded. The 
two men were two traitors, suborn- 
ed by the indians to decoy the 
vessel to the shore. The Indians 
followed them, at some distance, 
constantly concealing themselves 
behind trees. 

The moment the vessel reached 
the shore, they burst forth, about 
twenty-five or thirty in number, 
raised a dreadiul howl, and fired on 
the passengers. Two of them were 
killed by the first firing, and the 
rest, In equal astonishment and ter- 
ror, endeavoured to regain the mid- 
dle of the stream; but being too 
near the shore, and their activity 
and dexterity being severely checked 
by the proximity “of the impending 
danger, they made but little way. 
The two persons killed, were Mr, 
May and Dolly Fleming. The 
Indians continued to fire. James 
Skuyl was wounded, and two horses 
which were on board were killed. 
All this increased the terror of the 
three travellers, who were yet able 
to work, and impaired their exer- 
tions. ‘The tury of the Indians in- 
creased in proportion to their hope 
of success. Some threw themselves 
into the river, and swam towards 
the ship; those who remained on 
shore, threatened to fire on the 

assengers if they should make the 
least resistance, and kept their 
pieces constantly levelled against 
them. The swimmers brought the 
ship accordingly on shore; and the 
unfortunate Americans w ere obliged 
to land under the continued howl 
of the ee which, however, 
were no longer the accents of rage, 
but shouts of joy, on account of the 
selzure of their prey. The Indians 
offered them their hands, which they 
ith more or less satisfaction, 
in proportion to the greater or less 
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degree of fear they felt, which we 
may easily conceive not to have 
been small. This reception, how- 
ever, in some measure allayed their 
apprehension. While some of the 
Indians were thus saluting the pri- 
soners, and led them away from 
the shore, the rest were busied in 
landing all the merchandize and 
stores. Some cut wood, and made 
a fire. These arrangements were 
soon made. ‘The articles found in 
the ship, were carried to the fire, as 
well as the two unfortunate persons 
who had been shot. ‘The latter 
were completely stripped of their 
clothes, scalped on the spot, and 
their corpses thrown into the river. 
Mr. May was an intimate friend of 
Mr. Johnson, and the latter is yet 
ata loss for adequate terms to ex- 
press the horror he felt at this dread- 
ful sight, which, for some time, 
overpowered all his apprehension 
concerning his own safety. The. 
scalps were dried by the fire, to in- 
crease the trophies of the tribe. 
While the male prisoners were 

stripped -of what articles they had 
about them, with more or less ri- 
gour, according to the whims of 
those who took this task upon 
them, or happened ta be the near- 
ést, the clothes of Peggy Flemming 
were not touched. Mr. Johnson’s 
coat and waistcoat were already 
pulled off, and half his shirt, when 
an Indian, who hitherto had not 
concerned himself with his dress, 
returned it to nim, and spoke to him 
who was pulling off the shirt, ina 
tone not only implying censure, 
but also a right to offer it. The 
same Indian gave him a blanket 
by way of indemnification for the 
loss of his coat and waistcoat. His 
shoes were taken from him, and in- 
stead of then they gave him *ocki- 
fons, or Padian shoes, made of deer- 
skins. His breeches and stock- 
ings were yet leit him; all the 
clothes were added to the rest of 
the booty. The Indians were now 
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near seventy in number, among 
whom were about a dozen women. 
Their leader assembled them around 
the fire, and, holding the toma- 
hawk in his hand, addressed them 
ina speech, which lasted about an 
hour, and which he delivered with 
great ease and fluency of expres- 
sion, with gestures, and in a tone 
of enthusiasm, looking frequently 
up to Heaven, or casting down his 
eyes on the ground, and pointing: 
now to the prisoners, now to the 
river. Almost at every phrase, the 
Indians, who listened to him with 
the utmost attention, expressed their 
approbation and -applause with ac- 
cents of deep, mournful exclama- 
tion. The booty was divided 
among the different tribes which 
shared in this enterprize. The tribe 
of the Shawanese being the most 
numerous, and that to which the 
leader belonged, received three 
prisoners; and William Phlyn felk 
to the share of the other tribe, the 
Cherokees. Every prisoner was 
given to the charge of an Indian, 
who was answerable for his person. 
Although thus distributed, the 
prisoners remained together, and 
neglected not to improve the liber- 
ty “allowed them, conversing with 
each other without restraint. 

The two men who, by their la- 
mentations, had decoyed them on 
shore, now rejoined the Indians. 
Their wretched victims poured 
forth against them severe re- 
proaches, though they were some- 
what softened by the tear of being 
overheard by the Indians. They 
pleaded necessity, and that-they had 
been ordered, on pain of death, to 
aét as they did. By their accounts, 
they were inhabitants of Keatuckvy, 
surprised by the Indians six months 
belore, in their own habitations ; 
and had, alre ady, sev eral times been 
employed i in similartreachery. The 
stores found on board the vessel, 
served the Indians for their meals, 
in which thev generously allowed 
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the prisoners to partake. Night 
coming on, every one lay down to 
rest under the trees. The prisoners 
were surrounded by the tribes to 
which they respectively belonged, 
and singly guarded by the Indian 
who had the charge of them. Peggy 
Fleming, who was never left by her 
guards, was, this night in particu- 
lar, surrounded by women. Mr. 
ohnson was tied by the elbows, 
and the ends of the ropes were fas- 
tened to trees, which stood far 
asunder, so that it was altogether 
impossible for him to lie down. 
Yet this was not deemed sufficient. 
Another rope, fastened to a tree, 
was tied around his neck, and from 
it a rattle was suspended, which, if 
he had made the least motion, would 
have awakened the whole troop. 
The rest were treated nearly tn the 
same manner. ‘The two white spies 
enjoyed the most perfect cin og 
Some Indians were stationed, 
certain distances, around the en ey 
to observe what was passing in the 
surrounding country. 

Early in the morning the pri- 
soners were unbound, and suffered 
to enjoy the same liberty as on the 
preceding day. About ten o’clock 
the Indians who were posted along 
the banks of the Ohio, reported 
that a vessel was dropping down the 
river. The prisoners were ordered 
to join the other two, who yester- 
day beguiled their prey, and to ex- 
ert their utmost efforts to decoy the 
passengers in the ship on shore. It 
is easy to conceive that the horror 
which they felt, on receiving these 
orders, was strongly combated by 
the fear of instant death, with which 
they were threatened in case of dis- 
obedience and refusal. They were, 
therefore, under the necessity of 
joining the other two w hite men. 
Mr. Johnson, however, though 
compelled, for the preservation of 
his own life, to pretend to do like 
the others, firmly determined not 
to make himself guilty of occasion- 
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ing the slavery, or probable death 
of the unfortunate passengers on 
board, by any voluntary aétion or 
his part; and, consequently, neither 
to make the smallest gesture, nor to 
speak a word. And well might he 
spare himself this trouble. His 
companions exerted themselves to 
the utmost, to excite the compas- 
sion of the passengers on board, 
who, without the least hesitation, 
stood in towards the shore, to suc- 
cour, and rescue from slavery, 
those whom they thought unfortu- 
nate captives. Scarely had they 
approached within a sinall distance 
of the shore, when the Indians, 
who, as on the preceding day, 
had stolen along behind the bushes, 
hastened up, fired, and shot the 
six persons on board. Shouts of 
victory succeeded to the howls of 
barbarous rage. The vessel was 
hauled on shore; and two of the 
ill-fated passengers, who were not 
yet dead, were immediately dis- 
patched with the tomahawk. 

The six scalps were torn off and 
dried, and the booty was divided, 
but with fewer formalities than on 
the preceding day. Soon after the 
scouts made signals that three other 
vessels were in sight. The same 
stratagem was employed; but, for 
this time, in vain. The families 
on board, which were proceeding 
to Kentucky, did not appear to 
make any attempt to deviate from 
their course, but, on the contrary, 
pursued it with redoubled a¢tivity. 
The Indians fired at the vessels, 
but, from the breadth of the Ohio, 
which, in this place, is almost 2 
mile, the balls took no effeét. Yet 
the passengers were panic-struck. 
Of the three vessels which they oc- 
cupied with their cattle, they <e- 
serted two, and joined ail in one, 
believing that they might thus pro- 
ceed faster, and more certainly 
make their escape. The otner two 
vessels they abandoned to thestream. 
This measure inspired the Indians 
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witha hope of seizing them, which 
thev would never have attempted if 
the passengers, without leaving these 
two vessels, had steadfastly pursued 
their course. The Indians, who, 
in all their enterprizes, are rather 
animated by a thirst for plunder 
than by real courage, never ven- 
ture upon an attack, without being 
convinced, that they are superior 
in strength; a conviction, which 
they do not readily admit. Tnspi- 
rited by their number, by the ob- 
vious panic of their enemies, and 
by tie separation of their means of 
defence, they resolved on pursuing 
them. Having on the preceding 
day captured two vessels, they went 
on board, embarked their prisoners, 
and, wita all possible speed, pur- 
sued the fleeing ship. The two 
vessels, which had been abandoned 
to the stream, soon fell into their 
hands; but, not satisfied with their 
capture, they were bent upon tak- 
ing the third, which they pursued 
with redoubled exertion, raising 
dreadful howls, and discharging ail 
their pieces; but their fire proved 
as inetfeétual as their other exer- 
tions. The fugitive vessel having 
gained considerably the start of 
them, approached a spot, where 
the Indians feared to encounter new 
enemies. They were, according- 
ly, obliged to relinquish their de- 
sign, and to content themselves with 
the rich booty which had already 
fallen into their hands. It consist- 
el of effeéts, stores, and other 
valuable articles, belonging to the 
four families, which had jointly 
enigrated from Virginia, to settle 
in Kentucky. They brought every 
thing on shore; and, without dis- 
tributing the whole, fell eagerly on 
ome casks of whisky. They drank 
o largely, that all of them were 
oon intoxicated. Six or seven, to 
whom was committed the charge of 
guarding the booty, and who had 
deen ordered, at the beginning of 
these Bacchanalian revels, to drink 
You. IJ: No. 2. 
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with moderation, retained alone the 
use of their senses. All the rest lay 
buried in a profound sleep; and, 
among them, the leader of the par- 
ty, and the guards of the prisoners. 
William Phiyn himself had drank 
so much whisky, as to be in the 
same situation with his masters. 
Mr. Johnson’s mind was too deep! 

affected, by his dreadful situation, 
to share in this disgusting banquet. 
Totaily absorbed in the contempia- 
tion of the dangers and miseries that 
awaited him, and eagerly desirous 
of warding them off, if possible, he 
conceived that the profound slee 

of all the Indians around him might 
afford the means of escape, and 
communicated his idea to James 
Skuyl, who was lying by his side, 
The vessels were tastened to stakes 
along the shore; ata small distance 
from them; the success of their en- 
terprize depended merely on their 
stealing thither unobserved; throw- 


ing themselves into the first vessel 
they should find, the night being 
very dark, and abandon her to the 
stream. Success appeared as cer- 
tain, if they could reach the vessels, 
as instant death, on the other hand, 
if they were apprehended. James 
Skuyl the more readily embraced 
this project, as, but half an hour 
before, he escaped death in a man- 
ner little short of a miracle. An 
Indian ran up to him, in the first fit 
of drunken madness, with the dread- 
ful knifein his hand, to scalp him, 
and would certainly have accom- 
plished his purpose, but for the in- 
terference of two other Indians, 
less inebriated than he was, who 
checked his fury. The last words 
of this conversation were uttered in 
a voice so very low, that it was 
impossible to conceive they should 
have been understood by an Indian, 
who lay at a considerable dis- 
tance, though he were even pos- 
sessed of a knowledge of the Eng- 
lish tongue; vet he arose, and tied 
them in the same manner as thé 
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preceding night, without shewing, 
however, the least passion, nay, 
without speaking a Word. 

Thus the pleasing hopes of the 
two prisoners were biasted om a 
sudden, and converted into renew- 
ed despair. ‘Tied fast to trees, se- 
parated from each other, convinc- 
ed, by experience, that they were 
closely watched, without the least 
intermission, even in moments 
when they inght imagine them- 
selves to be totally unguarded; they 
could not but suppose themselves 
dooined to a state of hopeless mise- 
ry. The remembrance of all they 
had heard of the cruelty of the in- 
dians towards their prisoners, op- 

ressed their minds with constant 
horror. ‘They were aware, that 
they would be yielded up to the 
grossest insults, “and to lingering, 
cruel, and varied torments. They 
considered the Indians, who were 


lying around them in a state of 


senseless, brutish intoxication, as 
the instruments of their tortures. 
Tt was with these painful ideas, 
that the two unfortunate prisoners 
yassed the remainder of the night. 
At break of day, the surrounding 
troop awoke; they were untied; 
and this day, the third of their cap- 
tivity, was spen tinued re- 
vels, kept up with the whisky, 
which had been left the preceding 
day. The leader, probably from 
an opinion that his exped lition had 
already proved sufficiently produc- 
tive, ‘proclaimed his will on .the 
next following day, that it should 
be closed; and the different tribes, 
which had taken a share in it, set 
out on their way home. They all 
inhabited the ne!tghbourhood of the 
lakes Ontario and Erie. The leader 
of the most numerous tribe, was a 
Shawanese; the rest were Lower 
Creeks, W vandats, Mingoes,Othen- 
wages, Delaw: ares, Ottawas, Chi- 
pawas, and Cherokees. 

yonns on, Jacob Skuyl, and Peg- 
gy Flemming, as has al: eady been 


11) Col 


observed, had fallen to the lot of 
the Shawanese, torty of which tribe 
were present in this expedition, 
They left the Ohio together; while 
William Philyn departed with the 
Cherokees. On the first day’s jour- 
ney, Johnson was ordered to lead 2 
cow, which formed a part of the 
found on board the two de- 
serted Jacob Skuyl, be- 
ing wounded, had nothing to do 
but tollow the troop. Peogy Flem- 
ming, who was surrounded by men 
and women by turns, could go 
wherever she pleased. They were 
all three at liberty to converse as 
they chose, without the Indians 
having hitherto conceived the small- 
est distrust. The vast booty, which 
had fallen to the share of this tribe, 
Was, In part, transported on horses, 
ten or twelve in number, found in 
the vessels, and in part carried by 
Indians, who, at times, loaded Mr. 
Jo! inson with part of their burden. 
The first day’s journey was wets five 
miles. The Shawanese halted i: 
beautiful vale, where, under strag- 
gling trees, about forty horses were 
grazing, which, in the course of 
the expedition, had been taken 
from the different travellers, and 
sent to this spot. They had adopt- 
ed this measure, because they were 
toreturn this way; and it, besides, 
supplied the horses with food in 
the utmost abundance. The cow 
was killed the first day, roasted, and 
devoured. What had not been 
eaten, was left behind the next 
inorning, when they set out to re- 
new their journey. The leader 
with eight or ten Indians, had, by 
this time, left the troop, mounted 
the best horses, and rode off to 
reach their habitations, before the 
arrival of the rest. They took Peg- 
ey Flemming with them, who, fot 
the preservation of her life, did all 
she could to please the leader, and 
the other Indians, on whom wr 
depended. Her good and playtul 
humour insured her success. She 
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was carried off on one of the best 
horses, and the spprencassons of 
her future fate were lost in the plea- 
sure of her journey. Her twocom- 
panions in misfortune, unable to 
charm their masters, as she did, 
continued their journey in the same 
manner in which they had begun it; 
except that they had nothing to 
s the horses were more nu- 


carry, a 
merous: the cow too had been 
killed. The troop breaktasted on 


some salt meat they had found on 
board the vessels, and on the re- 
mains of the meals of the preceding 
day, and then inoved farthier on- 
ward. About twelve o’clock they 
halted. The game killed by the 
huntsmen was dressed, and the time 
of their h —- was frequently de- 
termined by the good or bad luck 
of the chase. T hey smoked their 
pipes before and after dinner, and 
then set Out again to pursue their 
journey, until about an hour before 
night-fall. At this time they stop- 
ped toeat their evening meal, which 
was much like the dinner, usually 
smoked a pipe in profund silence, 
aud then lay down to rest on hides. 


$5 


he prisoners were constantly tied 
at night, and the journey was pur- 
sued in the same unvaried manner. 
During the march, some Indians, 
generally the huntsmen, formed a 
kind of van-guard, and others 
brought up the rear, at some dis- 
tance, to watch whether the troop 
were pursued ; for both the mistrust 
and the visilance of the Indians are 
very great. “The main body march- 
ed as they chose, without the least 
order. If gamie was espied, either 
by the main ‘body or the rear-guard, 
they killed it. But the van- guard 
seemed in particular charged with 
this duty. No more game is kill- 
ed than what is required for the 
next meal; and the woods are fil- 
led with it to such a degree, as to 
preclude all apprehension in regard 
to future subsistence. The game 
killed is’ cut into large pieces, and 
put on stakes driven into the ground, 
The cookery is performed by the 
women. The Indians, on lighting 
their fires, take peculiar care not to 
set fire to the neighbouring trees. 

(To be continued.) 
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DomesTICc. 

R. Priestley has just published, 

at Northumberland, Pennsyl- 
vania, a work, entitled, “ Tie Doc- 
‘rine of Phlogiston piabliibed, and 
that of the Composition of Water re- 
This work contains all that 
Dr. P. has hitherto published on this 
controverted point, with consider- 
able additions. 

The Conneéticut Academy are 
endeavouring to colleét and pre- 
“rve, for publication, a regular 
series of facts, respecting the fol- 
lowing phenomena of nature: the 
variations of the thermometer and 


! as 
vdrometer; extraordinary changes 
- oe 


of weather, and storms of all kinds ; 
state of the seasons; unusual tides; 
celestial appearances; earthquakes ; 
unusual numbers of inseéts; com- 
mencement, progress, and termi- 
nation of epidemic diseases among 
men and other animals; and other 
remarkable physical phenomena— 
noting, in all cases, the precise time 
when any extraordinary occurrence 
begins and ends; that, for this pur- 
pose, a register be kept, in which 
shall be entered every day in the 
year with a large blank. 

Professor Meigs, who began the 
series of observations on the first 
day of January, 1800, at New- 
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Haven, notes the indication of the 
quicksilver in the thermometer 
thrice a day, at sun-rise, at twe 
o’clock afternoon, and at sun-set; 
the first being the coldest, the se- 
cond the warmest, and the third 
the mean temperature of the natural 
day. A blank leaf is left in the 
book after each day, for the par- 
pose of entering hereafter, in its 
place, any singular or memorable 
events in any part of the earth, 
however distant: such as earth- 
quakes, volcanic eruptions, great 
tempests, or other atmospherical 
commotions—local or general sick- 
ness among the human species or 
brute animals, the multiplication 
of inseéts and reptiles, the preva- 
Jence of drought, the occurrence of 
hail, and all other physical appear- 
ances. It is to be desired that the 
gentlemen who undertake to keep 
similar records of such events, in 
different parts of America, may 
conform, as nearly as possible, to 
this plan; that thereby a compati- 
son of the different registers may 
be more easily and exactiy made. 
As teclyard | has been invented by 
Mr. Benjamin Dearborn, ot Massa- 
chusetts, in- which the centre of 
motion, centre of eravity, and 
points of suspension, are so adjust- 
ed, that the beam vibrates like a 
scale-beam, when loaded with 
weights in equilibrium, and when 
unloaded. He has obtained a pa- 
tent for his invention, under the 
title of the * vibrating steelyard.” 
Besides the advantages of the com- 
mon steelyard, Mr. D.’s ‘instru- 
ment possesses the property of be- 
ing strictly accurate: it has but two 
hooks; hever requires to be re- 
versed; has the poises adjusted t 
certain weights, which may be 
seated like other weights; gives, by 
Ispe étion, both weat and gress hun- 
dreds; and May be purchased dia 


mocerate price. Such an im] rove- 


Inent in determinin s the welg! t of 


artic les boug ht and sold, oug at to 


attract the notice of house-keepers 
and dealers of every descri iption, a as 
It 1s said to posse SS great 2 idvantage 
for we ighing wiih eases di satch, aie 
certainty. 

Jared Mansfield, of New-Haven, 
intends to publish a collection of 
essays, mathematical and physical, 
in which, among other subjects, 
there will be a dissertation on the 
negative sign in algebra, with an ex- 
planation of the mathematical limits 


Of nothing and infinity; a theory of 
Ri ad 
fiu eionary analysis, and anexflanation 


of the moon’s theory. 

A fourti) number of the Trans- 
actions of the New-York Society 
for promoting Agriculture, Arts, 
and iManutactures, has just been 
published at Albany. 

The varicties of maize, or Indian 
corn, are very numerous. Its ve- 
getative powers are found to be ad- 
mirably ss an to the distant cli- 
mates of Nova-Scotia and the Caro- 
linas, on the American continent. 
Farmers are not agreed which varie- 
ty of the grain 1s most productive, 
Each soil and latitude undoubtedly 
has its particul lar and preferable sort 
of maize. We mention, however, 
for the information of our readers, 
a kind of Indian corn which grew 
last season on Manhattan Is land, : 
Haerlem. The ear contained six- 
teen rows of grains. These were 
well ripened, of a middling size, 
and of a very firm str ucture. Not 
arow contained less than Afty grains. 
So that the product of a single ear 
of maize was more than eight hun- 
dred grains. It is submitted to ini 
consideration of farmers, whethe 
the cultivation of this variety eal 

lot answer an important purpose in 
husbandry. 

A number of gentlemen at Wil- 


mington, in the State of Delaware, 


1: we ay sociated tor the purposes 01 
4 . 

sclence, and formed a constitu- 

en > ¢ a mo ) : 

tion under the title of * The Phi 

losophical Society of the State of 
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The Rev. Silas Constant has dis- 
covered a cement for preserving 
wood and brick from decay, and 
for stopping leaks and fissures, for 
u hich he has obiained a patent. It 
is compos sed of the tollowing ma- 
terials, viz. Tar, pulverized coal 
(charcoal is esteemed the best), and 
fine, well slacked lime; the coal 
and lime to be well mixea together, 
proportioned at about four fitths 
coal, anit done fifth lime; the tar to 
be heated, and, while hot, thicken- 
ed with the mixture of coal and 
lime, until it becomes so hard as 
that 1t may be easily spread upon 
the surface of a board, and not run 
off when hot. Turpentine or pitch 
will answer nearly as well as tar, 
and plaster of Paris will answer in- 
ed of lime; to be used in the 
same manner, and about in the 
same proportions. The cement 
must be applied when warm, and 
is found to be used easiest with a 
trowel. 

Dr. Mitchiil’s theory of sefton 

appears to be gaining ground very 

raater in Europe and America; 
Dr. Priestley regards it * as a most 
important discovery, which ranks 
with the most brilliant that this age, 
fertile in discoveries, can boast.” 
His nomenclature has been adapted 
in Italy, and favourably mentioned 
in France. 

Dr. Miller, of New-York, has 
received from Dr. Pearson, of Lon- 
don, a thread impregnated with the 
matter of the vaccine disease, for 
the purpose of inoculation in this 
country, with a view to its use as 
a substitute for the small- -pox. 

A poem, sacred to the memory 
of General Washington, by Mr. 
KR. Alsop, adapted to the 22d of 
February, 1800, has just been pub- 
lished. 

A funeral Oration on the death 
of General Washington, delivered 
by the Rev. John M. Mason, M.A. 
on the 22d February, has been pub- 
lished | by George F, Hopkins, 
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A funeral Eulogy, occasioned by 
the death of Gene ra Washington, 
delivered before the New-York 
State Society of Cincinnai, the 22d 
February, by the Rev. William 
Linn, D. D. has just appeared from 
the press of Isaac Collins. 
Our readers will recollect that 
we announced, in our Magazine 
August, 
a substance for making paper, by 
Chancellor Livingston. Jt appears 
thatthe Rev. Mr, Senger, oj Reck, in 
Westphalia, has also discovered the 
same substance for making paper. 
It is taken from the aquatic plant, 
called by Linnaeus Conferva rivularis 
(Eng. Crow-silk), a vegetable very 
plenufuily growing in all European 
rivers, “The inventor having spent 
maby years in making experiments 
and periecting his discovery, i is now 
publishing a circumstantial account 
of it, from which it appears that the 
above material furnishes as excel- 
lent paper as that obtained from 
rags, and at less expense. 


ee eee 





FoREIGN. 


R. Carradori having made se- 
veral curlous experiments on 
the respiration of frogs and fishes, 
says, he is fully convinced that frogs 
are obli ged to respire to preserve 
their life. He observes, that these 
animals, if kept under water, lived 
much longer when the vessels into 
which they were put were left open, 
than when they were closely shut, 
and that the duration of their lives 
was long or short, in proportion to 
the extent of the water in which 
they were caught. On being placed 
under water which had a thin sur- 
face of oil, they lived but a very 
short time. When put into pure 
oil, they lived about 40 Minutes. 
Dr. Carradori, in a letter to M. 
Lasti, on the Digestive Facuities 
of Noéturnal Animals of Prey, 
supposes it no longer doubtful, that 
birds of prey digest vegetables, it 
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appears, from his experiments, that 
these animals support themselves 
very well on this kind of iood, al- 
though it appears contrary to their 
nature. Carradori by this means 
explodes the erroneous opinion, that 
the gastric juice of these birds was 
homogencous with animal sub- 
stances. What is here estallisicd 
by the experiments of Dr. 
dori, that carnivorous animals de- 
rive nourishment from the produce 
of plants, now appears very proba- 
ble from the discovery, made by 
fourcroy, of the existence of ; rlutett, 
albumen, and jelly, in vege tables. 

The Rev. W. Tooke, who has 
already distinguished himself by his 

valuable publi cations relative tothe 
Russian empire, is at this time em- 
ployed upon a history of Russia, 
trom the establishment of the Mo- 
narchy by Rurick, to the accession 
of Catharine the Second. 

Dr. Chiadni, well known for his 
important discoveries relating to 
sound, has lately announced some 
new facts respecting the animal elec- 
tricity. He says he has ascertained 
that animals, w ‘hich have been sup- 
posed to have the electric fluid equal- 
ly diffused throughout their bodic 39 
are, on the contrary, liable to have it 
accumulated in certain parts, or 
that the positive and negative elec- 
tricity, under certain circy 
exist in different parts of the same 
animal. This hitherto unascertained 
fact has also been recently asserted 
by Professor Abildgaard, seeretar 
to the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Copenhage ny celebrated for hi 
former discoveries inelectricity. He 
savs the positive ele¢tricity is fre- 
quent in parts affeéted with the 
gout, while the other parts of the 
body are negatively electrified; an . 
suggests. that the application Of pr 
tallic traciors would equilibriate the 
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stock of electricity, and thus pro- 

bably remove the disease. 
The population of Berlin, 

out including the military, amount- 


with- 


ed in 179 »t0 134,647 inhabitants. 
Phe military and their families, 
foeivied a total of about 26,0003 so 


- this ‘capttay’ offers a mass of 

A S¢ Clery RAS \ 
lished at Abo, in Sweden, under 
the of C&conomical Society 
of Finland; the objeét of which is 
to endeavour toameliorate the coun- 
try by the propagation of know- 
ledge, advice, and instruction, and 
to excite emulation by premiums, 
&c. Two prizes have been already 
proposed: the first for the composi- 
tion of an elementary ‘Treatise on 
Aoriculture, for the use of the 
} ‘aladé Peasantry; and the second 
for the solution of this question, 
What are the most proper means to 
excite industry ? This society is 
composed of a number of active, 
intellivent men, whose zeal will 
not be limited to mere attempts; 
their President is M. 
Sweden, through its whole extent, 
were to break up the soil, and 
transiorm Its vast forests into pas- 
ture arable lands, its power 
would equal that of most other 
s. Lapland, especially, and 
Finland, would support a popula- 
tion much more considerable than 
what they contain at this time. 

The Rev. Dr. Watkins will spee- 
dily publish, in one large volume 
octavo, an universal Biographical 
Dictionary, which, in respect to de- 
will bearthe same relation to 
biography that the ordinary Gazet- 
teers bear to geography. Such a 
compendious biographical work 
has long been wanted, and can 
scarcely tf ‘tail to be well received by 
the public. 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Mtg 1ziHes 


SiR, 
The fi Morwi ing Poems form p art of a ce: beta 
tion that was presen sted me by their lox ‘ly 


ails Si, euhof: enius will not cafe 


lefs cele brily On Bi nat t} ¢ pls be of her 


birth and early refi lence, tha 4 that of 


Eliza bas on Anjengo. LT foould be grali- 
fred by feeing them publifoed in your collece 
tion, that Eleanor may be not lefs known 


on the banks of Hudfon than on thofe of 


the Ganges. They were written at the 
little Village of Stratford, three miles 
from Salifoury ( England.) It is painful 
to relate that this fweet Afi atic fell a 
vidlim to a confumption at the “ge of 
eighteen, Sfune 19, 1798. 
I am, Sir, &c. 
Joun Davis, 

New-York, February 20, 1800. 


ODE. . 
By ELEANOR. 


YY ITHIN fweet Stratford’s calm re- 
y treat, 

Repos’d beneath the woodland glade, 

l envy not the gaudy great, 

Gay dance by night or mafquerade. 

Far other charms my breatt poffefs, 

The joys that from reflection come; 

The bland difcourfe, the foft carefs 

Oi him who makes this Cot a Dome! 

‘Then why exchange my calm retreat, 

Impervious to unhallow’d feet, 

lor crowds that ruder paflions know, 

To me inelegant and low ? 


Bleft with fweet eafe, thefe woods 
among, 

0 Mufe benignant hear my lyre! 
And en thy fuppliant’s humble fong, 
Beftow a fpark of heav’nly fire. 
To thy all-conquering, magic {mile, 
i owe my blifs; the praife is thine; 
For not the ftudied glance or wile, 
Could keep the heart I boaft as mine. 
Beat uty is but a fading rofe, 
Of ev'ry palling gale the prey; 
But fenfe a longer triumph knows, 
Nor will its charms with age decay. 


Then Oh! with knowledge feed my 
foul, 


*>] 
Bich Mufe! and teach my verfe to roll! 


The ADIEU fo the VILLAGF. 
By the fame. 


,; AREWELL the woodland’s calm 
t retreat, 
The daified mead and flow’ry vale, 
Where late I roam’d with carelefs feet, 
And carroll’d tothe vernal gale. 
No Nymph with more true joy was 

bleft 

Than I, thefe rofeate bow’rs among; 
Where, ev’ry care beguil’d to rett, 
The Mufe propitious “heard my fone. 
Oh! may fhe {till her {miles beftow, 
By far more pafling {weet to me, 
‘Than fleep to one oppreft with woe, 
Or honied-bloflom to the bee. 
Where’er J find my nex retreat, 
Whether beneath the hill or dale, 
Still may my Cot {weet founds repeat, 
Soft echoing to my artlefs tale. 


To the EVENING STAR. 
Ai the Tomb of ELEANOR. 


By Joun Davis. 


P RIGHT Star of night! flow rifing 
» inthe wef, 
That glad’ft the feamen bounding on the 
main, 
Thy coming to the world difpenfes reft; 
Huth'd is each wave, and tranquil now 
the plain, 


Swect is thy afpec to my longing 
fight, 
When to the tomb I melancholy ftray, 
Where Eleanor fleeps below in darkeft 
night, 
Whofe prefence once was like the beam 
of day. 


Her voice was pleafant as the words of 
fong; 
Her eyes, bright-fparkling, flath’d with 
living fire; 
Graceful in dance fhe join’d the mazy 
throng, 
And wak’d to foftcft harmony the lyre. 


Oh! ye, whofe hearts, to fome de- 
parted friend 
Have fecret figh’d, bent down by tender 
woe, 
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160 Poetry. 


Here let your breafts with fympathy 
diftend 
O’er one, whofe tcars for others oft would 
flow. 


If fouls, no more by earthly bonds con- 
troul’d, 
Can from the bofom of eternal light, 
With piercing eye, this pendant orb 
behold, 
Become immortal by their #therial flight: 


Witnefs! fweet Seraph! that my 
mourtiful lyre 
Refounds the tribute of unceafing love: 
While with a trembling hope my 
thoughts afpire, 
Once more to mect thee m the realms 
above! 


a 


Parapbrafe of Buchanan’s Laiin Lpigram 
from ihe Greek. 


By the fame. 
To FLAVIA. 


E who thy lovely face beholds, 
Where beauty ev’ry charm unfolds, 

is furely bleft; but more fo he 
Who hears thy voice of harmony. 
But more than mortal is the blils 
Of him who ravilhes a kifs, 
in playful dalliance, from thofe lips 
Where Love his glowing empire keeps: 
But quite a God is, fure, the fwain 
Who feels thee, Flavia, kifs again; 
And from that mouth the gift receives 
Which all his foul of fenfe bercaves! 


~~ 


ODE on ASHLEY RIVER. 
By the fanse: 


N gentle Afeiey’s winding flood, 
Enjoying philofophic rett, 
I court the calm, umbrageous wood, 
No more with baleful care opprett. 


Or, on its bank fupinely laid, 

The diftant mead and field furvey, 
Where branching laurels form a thade 
To keep me from the folar ray. 


While flows the limpid ftream along, 
With quick meanders through the grove, 
And from each bird is heard the fong 
Of carclefs gaicty and love! 


And when the Moon, with luftre bright, 
Around me throws her filver beam, 

I catch new tranfport from the fight, 
And view her fhadow in the ftream. 


While Whip-poor-Will repeats his tale, 
That echoes from the boundlefs plain; 
And blythefome to the pafling gale, 

The Mocking-Bird pours out his ftrain, 


Hence with a calm, contented mind, 
Pure pléafure comes without alloy, 
Our own felicity we find— 

’Tis from the heart fprings genuine joy, 


ay aa 
On my HOUSE at Sullivan's Lfiamd, 
By the fame. 


En unguam patrios, Sc. 
VIR. 


f? Bebe x: hither, fhall I e’er beho!:’ 

This Mufes’ Hall to fome bread- 
baker fold? 

Say! fhall fome rude mechanic light his 
fire 

Where now I wake to fofteft ftrains the 
lyre? 

Say! fhall threfe walls that echo’d to my 
fong, 

To fome unletter’d Vandal e’er belong? 


——eine— 
ODE to 2 CRICKET. 
By the fame. 
ITTLE gueft, with merry throat; 
That chirpeft by my taper’s light, 
Come, prolong thy blithfome note, 
Welcome vifitant of night. 


Here enjoy a calm retreat, 
{n my chimney fafely dwell, 

No rude hand thy haunt fhall beat, 
Or chafe thee from thy lonely cell. 


Come, recount me all thy woes, 
While around us fighs the gale; 
Or, rejoic’d to find repofe, 
Charm me with thy merry tale. 


Say what paflion moves thy breatt: 
Does fome flame employ thy care? 

Perhaps with love thou art opprett, 
A mournful victim to defpair. 


Shelter’d from the wintry wind, 
Live and fing, and banith care; 

Here afylum thou fhalt find, 
Sympathy has brought thee here. 
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